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- RESPONSIBLE CITIZENSHIP || PROBLEMS 
Vv 
by | P 
ARTHUR BENTON MAVITY | in United States Geography 
and | 
NANCY BARR MAVITY | National and international problems of the United 
‘ ail | States are now covered in a Supplement to The New a 
American ideals (Part I) and American | World, by Isaiah Bowman. This supplement con- a 
| institutions (Part II) are presented as or- | | siders four aspects of the present situation of the E 
ganic growths still in process, with future de- | | United States: (1) the internal situation; (2) for- 
| velopments largely in the keeping of the young | | eign relations; (3) American interests in the Philip- - 
people to whom the book is addressed. The | | pines and the Pacific and (4) foreign relations im- ‘ 
title of the book is more than a theme, it is | | posed by civilization. 
an objective. . 
The authors get down to cases (and very This geographical view of current vital problems 
modern and very real cases), and discuss | is not only suitable for college classes, but presents 
them incisively and yet fairly. Facts are | | valuable supplementary material for high school 
weighed carefully, terms are clearly defined | | classes in geography or United States history. 
° z | | E 
and ably illustrated, and the argument fol- | | . . I 
lows a clearly marked line that leads to a_ | | The supplement contains also a chapter on the sit- L 
definite end—not of course always to finality || || uation in the Near East. 2 
of judgment, but to a logical resting place | ; ne a en : Le L 
Wiens the atedent con take stack of himeclf | a ee * New W we 102 pages. Price 50 cents. E 
" | The New World with Supplement. Price $6.00. X 
and his world. | 7 
The helps include numerous cuts and charts, | , 
together with questions and suggested read- ‘ 
ings on each chapter. 7 
LD BOOK COMPANY ; 
BENJ. H. SANBORN & CO. | | WOR 
| Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago c: 
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Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness in the United States 
$ 
C ity Civi , 
€ 
ommunity Ulvics ) 
J 
‘ 
e + 
By Grace A. Turkington | } 
99 
Author of “MY COUNTRY | 
Community Civics has been appropriately described as a 1 
‘*textbook in American living.’’ Before the young reader the , 
author lays a picture of life in the United States with particular 1 
reference to happiness and to success. For him the author ; 
discusses all of our activities, classifying them with fine | 
simplicity into those related to work and those pertaining to 
home. Government is described as touching him intimately at 
every turn, safeguarding and serving him. A book to create 
the attitude from which springs enlightened public opinion. 
] 
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The Department of Superintendence will 


meet in Chicago February 24-28. 


ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 

Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, the presiding 
genius of the crusade against illiteracy, has 
arranged for the most important conference 
ever held forthe immediate reduction and ulti- 
mate elimination of adult illiteracy in the United 
States, to be participated in by the United 
States Bureau of Education, the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Legion and 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

The conference will be in Washington, D.C., 
January 11-14. 

It is confidently expected that the active 
leadership and co-operation of these agencies 
will make this conference the most representa- 
tive and successful attack yet made upon the 
evil of adult illiteracy. 

According to the latést Federal census there 
are nearly five million men and women in this 
country who, by their own confession, are un- 
able to read or write. If they can be induced 
to acquire these accomplishments there will be 
placed in their hands the key which will unlock 
for them all knowledge, including art, music, 
literature, science, invention, and discovery, the 
wisdom of all people and all ages, and they 
will become fitted for more intelligent partici- 
pation in the government of their respective 
states and communities as well as of the 
nation. 

It is hoped that this conference, made up of 





four great nation-wide organizations and edu- 
cational forces interested in the same great 
movement, will result in a co-operative move- 
ment through special organization for the pur- 
pose of speedily eliminating illiteracy from the 
nation. 





ALABAMA’S LEADERSHIP 


Jefferson County, Alabama, N. R. Baker, 
county superintendent, Birmingham the 
metropolis of the county, comes near leading 
the country in educational progress. We wrote 
extensively of the schools of the county a year 
ago, but since then there have been many im- 
portant educational achievements. 

Although the tax-program did not expire until 
1927 the city and county on August 28, by a 
vote of four to one, re-voted the tax for 
twenty-five years, expiring 1952. 

On November 20 the people voted the district 
taxes in all the rural districts by a vote of six 
to one for the twenty-five-year period. 

This makes possible the immediate expendi- 
ture of $1,500,000 in building and equipment, and 
completes the program for consolidating the 
schools of the county. 

Another highly important matter is the plac- 
ing of all high schools in two districts, thus 
enabling the poor districts to share the taxes 
with the wealthy districts. 

There are already fifteen accredited high 
schools outside of cities, which is twice as 
many as there were a year ago. 
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BETTER SCHOOLS LEAGUE, INC. 


R. W.. Lyon, director of Better Schools 
League, 53 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
is prosecuting a lively campaign for better 
schools, especially in the matter of buildings 
and equipment. He issues an attractive folder, 
“A Crime Against Education,” which is full 
to the brim with facts which can but arouse the 
voting public to the distressing situation. 

It is highly significant that there is a well 
managed association likely to have adequate 
financing to lay before the people the startling 
facts about the public neglect of opportunities 
for children. 

We feared at first that the Better Schools 
League, Inc., “would overdo the scare cam- 
paign,” but we have learned so much about the 
organized effort against school cost from Dr. 
H. S. Pritchett up and down the line in every 
section of the country that we do not believe 
it is possible to sound the alarm too loud or 
too long. 
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IDAHO ASSOCIATION 


R. H. Snyder, Idaho Falls, president of the 
Idaho State Association for 1923, had an ex- 
ceptionally profitable meeting, professionally 
and legislatively, at Pocatello. The notable 
speaker from the Middle West was Professor 
Ernest Horn, of State University of Iowa, who 
is one of the high men in state programs this 
year. Of the prominent state leaders Presi- 
dent A. H. Upham of the State University was 
foremost. Walter R. Siders, superintendent of 
Pocatello, is a prince of entertainers, and as 
chairman of the Board of Trustees of the 
Funds of the National Education Association 
made an effective plea for nationalizing public 
education; Miss Elizabeth Russum, _ state 
superintendent, Boise. 

Other prominent state speakers were C. R. 
Frazier, Pocatello, president Technical Insti- 
tute; O. M. Elliot, Lewiston, president State 
Normal College; Ethel E. Redfield, State Uni- 
versity; C. W. Tenny, Gooding, president Good- 
ing College. From Utah came Oscar Kirkham, 
Salt Lake City, and John Edward Carver, 
Ogden. 

On the program, aside from the State De- 
partment, there were eleven from colleges and 
universities; ten city superintendents, eight 
county superintendents, and twenty-two prin- 
cipals and other teachers. 
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HADLEY’S INAUGURATION 


Fifteen years ago next January Herbert S. 
Hadley was inaugurated as Governor of Mis- 
souri. It was a great occasion for a great man 
in a great state. 

On November 10 this year he was inaugur- 
ated as the president of Washington Univer- 
sity of St. Louis, and the exercises were even 
more impressive and spectacular than on the 
former occasion. 

Delegates from 150 colleges and universities 
were in the procession, each with brilliant 
gown and regalia befitting his scholastic rank. 

Addresses were delivered at the inaugural 
by Livingston Farrand, president of Cornell 
University; Ernest H. Lindley, president of 
Kansas University ; George Norlin, president of 
the University of Colorado, of which Hadley 
was dean of the law department, and Chancel- 
lor Emeritus Frederic A. Hall of Washington 
University. Robert S. Brookings, president of 
the corporation, presented the speakers, and 
bestowed upon Hadley the chancellorship in 
words which brought cheers from the audience. 
On other occasions addresses were made by 
Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Aurelia Henry Reinhardt, president of 
Mills College; Governor Hyde of Missouri; 
Mayor Kiel of St. Louis; Rev. William F. 
Robison, president of St. Louis University; 
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John C. Jones, president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri; William H. Black, presi- 
dent of Missouri Valley College; William J. S. 
Bryan, assistant superintendent of the St. Louis. 
public schools, and Walter E. McCourt, dean 
of the School of Engineering and Architecture 
of Washington University. John Henry Wig- 
more, of Northwestern University, extended 
greetings to Hadley on behalf of the visiting 
delegates. 
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THE PASSING OF MR. BRODEUR 


Clarence Arthur Brodeur, long principal of 
the Westfield, Massachusetts, State Norma? 
School, died at the Boston Homeopathic Hos- 
pital on October 19 at the age of fifty-eight. 
Mr. Brodeur was principal of the Westfield 
Normal School for twenty-two years, 1901-1923, 
the longest term any one has had as principal 
of that school. A native of Colchester, Ver- 
mont, September 25, 1865, a graduate of Har- 
vard, 1887, a graduate of Boston University 
Law School, practiced in Tacoma, Washington, 
a short time, joined the faculty of the Tacoma 
High School, returned to Massachusetts, and 
was superintendent of. Warren and of Chicopee 
until he succeeded Charles S. Chapin as prin- 
cipal of the Westtieid Schocl in 199]. He was 
active in civic afiairs i Westfield, was widely 
known as a public speaker, and had all possible 
Masonic honors. He was dean of educators in 
Western Massachusetts. 
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NEW BEDFORD TEACHERS 


Superintendent Allen P. Keith of New Bed- 
ford has reason to be proud of the spirit and 
achievement of his teachers, especially as 
demonstrated in the course of study in geog- 
raphy for the elementary and junior high 
school grades. The chief aim is to develop the 
knowledge and the mental habits which are 
needed for citizenship and which contribute 
to the success, usefulness and happiness of the 
pupils when they reach adult life. 

In the first three grades the teaching is 
mostly in connection with other lessons and in 
general lessons. In the fourth grade there is 
a definite period of one hour a week the first 
half of the year and one hour and two hours 
a week the second half of the year. 

In the fifth and sixth grades the recitation has 
two-and-a-half hours a week. In the seventh 
and eighth grades much more time is given 
to the study than to the recitation, so that the 
length of the recitation period is not specified 
in minutes. 

In scope and in detail the New Bedford 
course in geography deserves the attention of 
those who are making a course of study in 
any city. 
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EDUCATIONAL IOWA 


We devoted an issue of the Journal of Edu- 
cation to Iowa State University so recently 
that we hesitate to say all that it is in our 
heart te say abcut Iowa educationally so soon 
after that issue, but we cannot do less than cail 
attention to the annual meeting in Des Moines, 
November 1-3, and express genuine pride in the 
fact that we had a part in that pregram. 

The notable message of the session was the 
presidential address by Macy Campbell on 
“Bringing Up the Rear in Education in Iowa.” 
It was a real masterful message, one that must 
rank among the great educational messages 
of our time. We shall try to make space for 
the entire address, but we advise all inter- 
ested in rural school progress to write Profes- 
sor Campbell, Cedar Falls, lowa, for a copy of 


the address, which is published in pamphlet: 


form. 

We cannot do less than publish the two 
openin;; paragraphs which give the spirit and 
vision of the address :— 

“The Marching Column of Cattle——lEmer- 
son Hough in a recent story has drawn a vivid 
picture of a marching column of Texas cattle. 
At the head of the column leading on were the 
strong vigorous animals; at the rear the strag- 
glers—those which had difficulty to keep up. 
For the cowhoys who accompanied the herd the 
positions of greatest honor were at the head 
of the marching column directing the course 
of the strong vigorous animals that led the 
advance. The most difficult task was that of 
bringing up the stragglers in the rear. If the 
stragglers in the rear were not constantly 
brought up to their place in the procession, the 
marching column of cattle would gradually dis- 
integrate, dropping away at the rear as the 
weaker animals fell farther and farther behind 
and were left along the trail. 

“The Marching Column of Schools.—The 
great cclumn of the public schools is marching 
through the twentieth century! At the head of 
the column leading on are the strong vigorcts 
schools of the better towns and cities; at the 
rear of the column are the stragglers, the 
country schools, weakened and maimed by fin- 
ancial disasters. For those who direct the 
course of the marching column of schools the 
positions of greatest honor are at the head of 
the column directing the course of the strong 
vigorous schools of the towns and cities that lead 
the advance. The most difficult task is that of 
bringing up the stragglers in the rear—the 
financially maimed and weakencd rural schools. 
Unless these: stragglers at the rear of the 
column of schools are constantly brought up to 
their place in the procession, the whole column 
will gradually disintegrate, dropping away at 
the rear as the weaker schocls fall farther 
and farther behind and are finally left along the 
way.” 


There were many admirable addresses both 
in the general sessions and in the departments. 
We were able to hear a few, but the sensation 
of the session was Sapiro’s address on “Co- 
operative Marketing,” in substance the same 
address that he gave at the Cleveland meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence in 
February. Fortunately, or unfortunately, it is 
not for us to say which, he was not strictly 
conventional in his reference to affairs in 
Iowa, but he certainly did wake things up in 
the state by his frankness of statement. 

It was in evidence all the time that the 
State University is a noble professional and 
educational leader, not only of Iowa but of 
the Mississippi and Missouri valleys. Fortu- 
nately ail jealcusics seem to have disappeared, 
and the state institutions at Ames and Cedar 
Falls, and the denominational colleges, of which 
there are several, are working in genuine 
harmony for the higher education of all the 
vouth of the state. 

There is nothing between the seas today that 
is more admirable than the educational situa- 
tion in Towa. 

By the by, the new Des Moines is really 
wonderful. A big New York daily paper said 
facetiously recently: “If New York and 
Chicago don’t settle their differences regarding 
the meeting place of the Naticnal Conventicn 
perhaps Des Moines will get it.” 

Des Moines is likely to get most anything. 
Dr. William H. Allen has recently sent us the 
following “high spots” on Des Moines, after 
a visit to that city. It is certainly worth a 
place in this connection. 

“Des Moines is known everywhere as the 
capital of Iowa. It is not so widely known as 
the capital of farm journalism. This fact, how- 
ever, is well enough known to politics so that 
the iast two United States secretaries of agri- 
culture were chosen from Des Moines. Wal- 
lace’s Farmer, edited by the present secretary, 
is credited with a circulation cf 67,000. Suc- 
cessful Farming, published by former Secretary 
Meredith, is credited with 850,000. From the 
same plant and editorial staff are issued two 
farm journals making a circulation reached by 
the former secretary of agriculture total over 
one million a week, which means somewhere 
between two million and three million readers. 

“Former Secretary Meredith keeps out from 
$69,000 to $100,000 a year as loans among farm 
bovs and girls’ wishing a first experience in 
ownership of productive capital. Sometimes 
it is a little pig that a boy wants to buy or a 
girl may want to buy a calf or some chickens 
of her own. The money is advanced and a 
formal note taken with the parents’ consent, 
but not with a legal endorsement. Although 
these notes cannot be collected in court from 
minors the loss is practically nil. 
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“A rural schools bulletin for teachers of 
tural schools is issued free. This is a sixteen- 
page hooklet given free to 50,000 teachers a 
month! The edition which impressed Mr. 
Allen contained two pages of cut-out pictures 
helpful to children in drawing and composition 
work but actually taken from the preceding 
month's issue of Successful Farming. This 
bulletin had concrete aids to teachers besides 
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several short stories about home gardens, 
radio sets and other interests of children and 
teachers who live in or near the country. Mrs. 
A. N. Farmer is to edit this bulletin now, from 
her extensive experience in school work. 

“Even teachers who werk in city classrooms 
and must interest children without daily illus- 
strations frcm- growing nature would find this 
heloful.” 
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HEALTH IN SCHOOLHOUSES 


[At the recent meeting in Boston of the Old School Boys’ Association John Ritchie, the president, spoke on the 


subject: “New Schools for Old.” It was in part a sketchy 


English High School, the first one embodying the principle 
the deaf and then of schools for backward children. This 
general discussion briefly of the relationships of schools to 
this portion of the address.] 


In Massachusetts the state requires that 
one-third of the waking hours of the child shall 
be spent in school, and it is fair to inquire 
what the government is doing for the health 
of the children who comply with the law. In 
the older days, I can remember the stove in 
the schoolroom of a city school in New York. 
Since then there have been a variety of ways 
of furnishing such rooms with warmed air. 
There has been the hot-air furnace with ven- 
tilation afforded by opening the windows, then 
a variety of blower methods, then the plenum 
system, and now, according to the New York 
State Ventilation Commission, it is best to 
pass air from the window over the radiator. In 
addition, there is the question of humidifica- 
tion, which quite recently I heard a schoolhouse 
commissioner pronounce to be far from satis- 
factorily answered. Here is a complex situa- 
tion, which seems not to afford to the children 
in school any certain position with reference 
to the air they are to breathe. 

The N. E. A. through its committee on 
schoolhouse planning and construction seeks 
to supply the answer, but one difficulty in the 
way lies in the failure of communities to realize 
that a schoolhouse should be planned by a man 
familiar with the problems. There is too often 
the feeling that our work must be done by 
men of our city. This spirit may result in 
Teal injury to the health of the pupils. The 
solution to the problem lies in an enlightened 
public opinion. 

Health work in schools today is almost 
entirely corrective in its nature; we have medi- 
cal examinations, dental and oral clinics, and 
the like intended to repair damage that has 
been done. There are weighing and measuring 
exercises and school luncheons and other 
things intended to bring back the less fortu- 
nate children to normal. “Scales in every 
school” are a reality in a good many towns, 
and volunteer associations seek to better those 
children who are found wanting. While this 
is being done with a good deal of energy, the 


story of the development of special schools, first of the 
of vocational training in the country, then of schools for 
led to a consideration of health work in schools and the 
the health of the community. Following is an abstract of 


fact remains that in our schools there is no 
general systematic, standardized teaching to 
the children of the principles of health. Out- 
side agencies, like the Modern Health Crusade, 
for the present seek to fill the gap, but for this 
excellent movement there is not the wide- 
spread demand that one might expect, nor is 
there- anything else that does what it seeks to 
do towards the health education of the child. 

It is true that during school life is a critical 
time for children. The school gives a unique 
opportunity to observe them, and to help them. 
But it is true that during school life they 
deteriorate. The recent Boston Health Show 
gave an illustration of this fact. At the booth 
of the health fortune teller some hundreds of 
school children were weighed and measured. 
The increase in percentage of malnutrition 
between grammar school children and those 
of the high school was very marked. The same 
conditions have been observed elsewhere in the 
matter of defective feet. 

Now, I distinctly wish it understood that I 
do not put the burden of this deterioration on 
the school, although in a good many cases the 
schoolbuildings furnish injurious factors. The 
truth is that we are trying today through 
remedial work in the schools to restore what 
American methods of living seem to be pulling 
down, general public health. Besides the remedial 
work, which is very important and which should 
be developed and extended, we should make the 
schools the place for real health education, which 
today they are assuredly not. The children 
will themselves be benefited, and in carrying to 
their homes the message that they learn in 
school, can do effective work in reforming the 
home. The children have never failed to help 
educate their parents, and they will not fail 
here. The future health and strength of our 
nation depend upon the realization and accept- 
ance of the principles of right living, and the 
schools ought to be the most potent channels 
through which to effect this revolution in 
public opinion. 
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LEAVES FROM A COUNTY SCHOOL SUPERINTENDENT'S 
DIARY—(VII.) 


MARY L, FULKERSON 


Salem, Oregon 


Trouble has been brewing over at Green- 
ville for some time. Last year they had an 
old man for teacher in the upper grades and 
they complained. Now they have a young man 
and they complain. They would like to have 
the old man back. It is ever thus. “ We never 
miss the water till the well runs dry.” We 
appreciate our blessings more when we haven’t 
any. I surmise that this young man, fresh 
from the university, felt his dignity too much 
in the beginning.. The farmer folk expected 
him to come among them and enter into their 
social life with enthusiasm, but he failed to 
do it. A small cloud appeared, no larger than 
a man’s hand at first, but it grew until it had 
extended over the whole Greenville sky and 
even unto the county school superintendent’s 
office. My assistant went to Greenville and 
diagnosed the situation. I went to Greenville 
for the same purpose and then we held a con- 
sultation. We decided that our patient was 
doomed. The only thing that could possibly 
save him was a dose of self-examination and a 
right-about-face attitude toward his school and 
the community, or a major operation involving 
head amputation. 

“He'll never do it,” said my assistant. 

“ He'll never do it,” said I, “ but it is our last 
card. Let us lay it face up on the table. Drive 
out there and tell him so.” 

My assistant, like all good soldiers, obeys 
orders, and the young man at Greenville went 
home that night and told his wife about it. 
What she said I know not, but this morning I 
had a message from that community which 
made the whole day bright. 

At the parent-teacher meeting three nights 
ago, the young man trampled his pride under 
foot, acknowledged his mistake, and asked for 
the co-operation of the patrons of the school 
in putting his work on a firm basis. Where- 
upon the meeting turned itself into an old- 
fashioned love feast, and everything is running 
on ball-hearings now. 

There are not many young men just out of 
the university who would have done what this 
man did. It took courage to face an audience 
of critics and ask them for help. There is 
good metal in that man. He has been tried 
as by fire and has won the admiration and 
good will of the entire community. There is 
good metal in that community, too, or I am a 
poor judge. Of course, he will make mistakes 
again, but now he has the sympathy of his 
patrons and they will overlook molehills of 
which they made mountains heretofore. 

A visit out to the Jones’ Gap school would 
be better than a sermon on total abstinence 


for anyone inclined to imbibe too freely of 
the bootlegger’s illegitimate wares. A man 
with the wanderlust and a great love for 
nature came into the district and hired out to 
the farmer across the road from the school- 
house. School boys are sociable beings, and 
when Smith’s hired man came out to plough the 
land adjoining the school lot, they proceeded 
to sit on the fence and get acquainted with 
him. When in the course of his rounds he 
ploughed out a bunch of garden snakes that had 
gone into winter quarters, and stopped his 
team while he petted the little reptiles, all rules 
regarding the leaving of the school grounds 
were but a “scrap of paper.” In a twinkling, 
down off the school fence, pell mell went the 
boys and immediately surrounded the plough- 
man. He explained the mysteries of snakedom 
to them, ridiculed the idea of reptilian danger, 
and when the school bell rang, each boy car- 
ried a little garden snake in the breast pocket 
of his shirt, with the firm determination to 
guard it against all foes and incidentally give 
it an education. Visions of circus fame danced 
before their eyes as they took their seats with 
unusual attention to proper demeanor in the 
schoolroom. The teacher wondered thereat, 
not knowing that the new responsibility borne 
by each boy tempered his boisterousness. 

The snakes showed themselves appreciative 
of warm quarters as the days came and went, 
and today a visit to the school was an experi- 
ence not to be forgotten. Little heads and 
darting tongues protruded from shirt pockets 
while the ever present multiplication table was 
being recited. Living bracelets adorned the 
arms of pupils chalking problems on the black- 
board. One pet showed a tendency to get 
down and explore the schoolroom, but his 
master calmly tucked him back into the pocket 
dedicated to his snakeship, and went on dis- 
cussing “ Hamilton’s Financial Measures.” 

At recess the teacher told me that she and 
the girls could hardly endure the situation at 
first, but the boys had been so much more gen- 
teel since they had assumed the guardianship 
of the snakes that it was decided not to appeal 
the case to the school board. I decided in 
like manner, but I am afraid that I cut my 
visit short with the hope that I shall not “see 
things” tonight. As a precaution I shunned 
even coffee at dinner. 

Wildwood is the best rural school under my 
jurisdiction. There is a school lot of five 
acres so planned as to give both sunshine and 
shade. A gas engine pumps the water for 
drinking and sanitary purposes, and the 
inside equipment is quite complete. Just one 
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thing marred the pleasure I experienced in 
visiting this school last month. The primary 
teacher’ was a wretched housekeeper. Paper 
was strewn on the schoolroom floor from one 
side to the other. Books and papers seemed 
to have no permanent abiding place, but, like 
tramps, stayed wherever night caught them. 
Talking did no good. The principal tried that. 
Threatening did no good. The school board 
tried that. Suggestions fell on deaf ears. I 
tried that. 

Before I left I said to the children: “I am 
sorry that you are not good housekeepers here 
at Wildwood. I have a little boy doll at the 
office. I want to send him to school some- 
where this winter. I thought of sending him 
here, but I fear I cannot do it. It would never 
do to send him to a school that is untidy and 
disorderly. I shall have to go now and find 
some other place for Twinkletoes.” 

A clamor arose at once and I tarried while 
they gathered up paper and arranged the books 
neatly in the desks. 
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“Well,” said I, “if that is the way you feel 
about it I may send Twinkletoes here yet. I 
shall wait another week and if your principal 
reports that you are keeping your room and 
the desks tidy, I shall send Twinkletoes to you, 
and you may keep him this winter unless you 
become careless again.” 

Loud were the promises and long the ap- 
plause. A favorable report came from the 
principal the next week and Twinkletoes was 
sent out to Wildwood. 

Today I drove out to see the result. Twinkle- 
toes, the personification of neatness and clean- 
liness, has been provided with a miniature desk 
set upon the window shelf from which he 
smiles down upon the children in the primary 
room. His lips have lost some of their ruddi- 
ness through much kissing, but it has been 
lost in a good cause. Never have I seen such 
a powerful influence exerted by a mere doll. 
Twinkletoes has succeeded where man failed. 
Yea, verily, “out of the mouth of babes.” 
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PRESIDENT COOLIDGE ON EDUCATION 
tFrom Remarks to a National Education Association Committee on November 13, 1923, 
at the White House.] 


“We have worked on the problem of education in this country for nearly three 
. . - We have never solved it. ... It is a matter of the utmost im- 
portance to arrive at a system of education that will be what an American citizen should 
have. . . . Education is an appropriate remedy for very many of our evils, and the 
I realize, of course, it is necessary not merely to have 
intelligence; it is necessary, beyond that, to have a disposition to do right. ... Any 
system of education that we develop should provide for education and training along 

















THE GLORY AND VALUE OF THE IMPERFECT 


THOMAS L, 


GIBSON 


State Supervisor of Music, Baltimore, Maryland 


In learning to play a musical instrument it 
cannot be expected of the pupil that he will be 
able at first, or in a short time, to render music 
in an artistic way. It should be remembered 
that his first efforts must be centred on the 
manipulation of his instrument. This requires 
all his mental power, and definite attention to 
finer tone quality, to finished phrasing, to en- 
semble blending, and to correct tempo must 
wait until the manipulation of the instru- 
ment becomes in a degree automatic. If we 
were not to organize a band or orchestra, in 
or out of the schools, or not permit them to ren- 
der public programs because the crude play- 
ing of these amateurs offends our artistic 
tastes, ihen soon there would cease to be such 
organizations. The young player, like the bird 
balancing on the edge of the nest, or the child 
in the experience of his first efforts in learning 
to walk, is to an extent artistic, but not of 


the standards, it is true, that certain hypo- 
critical musicians might condescend to hear, 
and then there is a joy in learning to perform 
that only the performer himself fully feels. A 
study of the mechanism of the instrument, its 
manipulation, a sense of keen attention in per- 
forming with the group, and the club spirit 
which is so strong in the early adolescent 
years, are quite as valuable in their way, and 
as much enjoyed as is a later sense of the 
higher artistic effects produced. In the early 
imperfect attempts of these young players (or 
singers) they catch glimpses of what they 
would do and their ideals are always much in 
advance of their ability to perform. With a 
real teacher directing them. such will always 
be true, but the present real and the future 
ideal will be brought closer and closer with 
every period of practice. 
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STUDENT DRAWN CARTOONS OF CURRENT TOPICS 


The cartoons on this page were drawn by high school and upper grade readers of 
Looseleaf Current Topics. Teachers writethat cartoon contests not only stimulate 
interest in important current problems but help the teacher in her actual drawing. If 
they draw it, they know it. Drawing teachers say it gives a new interest to 
their basic work. For every cartoon used the student cartoonist receives a $2.50 
fountain pen. You are invited to send student drawn cartoons to— 

Institute for Public Service Julius H. Barnes, Chairman 
1125 Amsterdam Avenue, New York City 
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LLOYD GEORGE’S MESSAGE TO AMERICA 


[The speech delivered by Right Honorable David Lloyd George to an audience of some ten thousand people at 


Dexter Pavilion, Chicago, October 17, 1923.] 


Frankly, it is discouraging that, five years 
after the great triumph won by the armies of 
the Allies with the assistance of the gallant 
men you sent from this great republic, Europe 
should be in such a condition of chaos and dis- 
turbance as it is today. It is a matter of im- 
portance to every business community that 
Europe should be in that state. Even your 
fich country, even your affluent land, to a cer- 
tain extent suffers from the disturbances in 
Europe. 

Europe is like a ragged man standing before 
the plate glass window of a richly provided 
store. He needs the garments which appear 
there more than the well dressed man who has 
gone in to purchase more. He needs the food 
which is supplied more than the well fed 
people who go in and out. But he cannot buy 
it because he cannot pay. That is the condition 
of Europe today. 

Why is that? The war is over five years, 
Europe has a frugal, hard working, industrious 
population of millions in every country, and 
you may say she ought to have made up the 
deficiencies of war ere now. What is the rea- 
son? 

Europe is exhausted after the most terrible 
war that has ever been waged in the whole 
story of mankind. — 

Let me give you just a short summary of the 
wounds and losses of Europe. 

Ten to fifteen millions of her best men, her 
picked men in-the prime of life, had been 
slaughtered on the battlefields of that great 
war. Probably an equal number died from the 
pestilences which are always associated with 
war. 

The war cost one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand millions of dollars to the countries of 
Europe, in devastation and desolation and in 
the wreckage inflicted upon the land across 
which the battle raged. 

The whole machinery of trade and commerce 
is torn and shattered. Currency, exchange, the 
arrangements which business men have made 
through the centuries for interchanging com- 
modities—all are gone. 

We have improvised something to enable us 
to carry on, but the old methods of trading are 
gone. Hunger and plague still stalk through 
Europe. There are bread riots where men are 
killed in the search for food for their children. 
How many children have died no one can tell, 
but the recording angel is keeping a strict 
account of every little head that droops in 
Europe. It will take a long, long time for 
Europe to pick up, even if all the conditions 
were favorable—and they are not. 





What is it that is retarding recovery? As 
you know, in convalescence there are local 
irritations that retard recovery, and there have 
been two or three of that kind since the date 
of the peace. 

What are they? The first was the Russian 
revolution; that was a great menace. It was a 
great peril. It was a great disturbance. It 
retarded the recovery of credit and confidence, 
but it is improving. The fact that the Rus- 
sians met the nations of Europe at Genoa last 
year and discussed their problems with the 
representatives of other lands on terms of 
amity has had a soothing and quieting effect. 
They then undertook solemnly not to engage 
in aggressive action against any of their neigh- 
bors. They have kept that pact faithfully and 
substantially up to the present. Therefore the 
Russian is improving. 

But there is another indication which is 
causing more anxiety at the present moment 
than any, and that is the subject of German 
reparations. 

The war cost Britain more than it cost any 
other country. It cost us forty billion dollars. 
We advanced eight billion dollars to the Allies. 
I am sorry to say they are in no hurry to pay. 
Therefore our taxation is the highest in the 
world. 

Why, we determined from the start to pay 
our way and pay our debts. It is a habit our 
ancestors got us into. But it is a costly habit, 
The taxation in Britain is the heaviest in any 
country in the world. But still more we pay 
our debts. 

We have 1,300,000 unemployed, and it costs 
us four hundred million dollars a year to keep 
them from starvation. Therefore, we have 
every interest to collect reparation were it 
only to lighten our burdens. 

Why, therefore, do we not join in these ex- 
peditions to Germany to collect the gold? Be- 
cause we know that it is not the way to get it. 
You will get plenty of trouble, but no cash. 
And as we have had enough trouble to last us 
a generation we do not seek any more. 

Now, if Germany were shamming insolvency, 
if she were pretending that she could not pay 
in order to avoid payment, we should join in 
any expedition for the purpose ‘of compelling 
her. But is she? That is the question. Let us 
look at the situation calmly. She has lost her 
iron deposits largely. They have been handed 
over to France. The coal deposits of the Saar 
have been handed over to France. A good 
deal of her coal in Silesia has gone to Poland. 
Her potash has gone to France. Her merchant 
marine has been distributed. among the Allies, 
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and so have her provinces. She is a beaten 
country, and therefore her prestige and her 
credit are gone. 

Nevertheless she has paid since the peace 
two thousand million dollars to the Allies in 
respect of reparations and armies of occupa- 
tion, a gigantic sum for a country under such 
conditions, and nearly three times what France 
paid in 1871. 

Can she pay more? That is the question. 
How can you ascertain? You cannot examine 
the ledgers with bayonets. There are ways of 
ascertaining whether Germany can pay more. 
If she can, she ought to. It is to her interest 
to get done with it. And if she can pay, but is 
merely refusing to pay, let us find it out and 
the Allies will march together in any enter- 
prise that is necessary to force her to 
pay. 

How are you to ascertain what her capacity 
is? Mr. Secretary Hughes delivered a very im- 
portant speech at the beginning of this year at 
New Haven, in which he proposed that the 
whole question of Germany’s capacity to pay 
should be examined by a commission of busi- 
ness experts, and he made it clear that if a 
commission of that kind were appointed, every 
facility would be given for an American ex- 
pert to be on that body; a thoroughly practical 
business-like proposal. 

The examination of Germany’s capacity by 
the treaty of Versailes was left to a body called 
the Reparations Commission. On that body 
the United States of America was to be repre- 
sented. But something happened to that treaty 
down in Washington. The United States of 
America, therefore, has no representative. But 
when it is suggested there should be a com- 
mittee of experts, with an American amongst 
them, that is substantially the same thing, and 
I cannot understand why either France or Bel- 
gium should refuse to accept that very moder- 
ate and sensible proposal. 

The United States of America is absolutely 
impartial. She has no interest in reparations. 
She has certainly no more interest in Germany 
than anybody else. She is very well disposed 
towards France. Therefore, with a_ friendly 
country, absolutely impartial, with a great fund 
of business knowledge at its disposal, repre- 
sented in a body of that kind, it seems to me 
we would find a way to ascertain how much 
Germany can pay and once we have done that, 
then we could march together to compel her 
to pay. 

That seems to me to be the only way to 
settle this troublesome question without creat- 
ing further disturbance, without upsetting the 
world, without keeping every one in a state of 
nervousness and trepidation, without destroy- 
ing the confidence which is the life of com- 
merce 
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What is the alternative? Nothing but the 
blindness of force and violence. 

There are sixty millions of people in Ger- 
many. It is a fatal mistake to drive them into 
despair. 

While we want reparations, revolution is not 
the way to get them. There is an old saying 
that men, in order to escape from a fire, will 
p!unge themselves into boiling water. That is 
going to be the story of Germany if she is 
pressed without reason or without examination. 
Movements to the right and movements to the 
left, movements of communists and movements 
of militarists, with a dictatorship doing its 
best to hold the balance. What will happen? 

That is the question which is being asked in 
Germany at the present moment between red 
and white. That is not what you want. You 
want a settlement. You want peace. It is the 
surest road to reparations. It is the surest 
road to the restoration of Europe. 

That is why we have been unable to join 
the full invasion of Germany without an ex- 
amination, such as Mr. Secretary Hughes sug- 
gested, into the question of Germany’s 
capacity. : 

This problem has been examined by great 
French statesmen before. Mr. Clemenceau, Mr. 
Millerand, and Mr. Briand have all looked at 
this question of the invasion of the Ruhr. 
They have always dismissed it. They have 
always said, with the instinct of great, sane 
statesmanship, that it was the wrong road; 
and I regret that their wise policy has not 
been adhered to. 

Justice is shrewd; justice will be served, but 
justice is also temperate, and justice is always 
patient. 

Vengeance, vengeance is justice without wis- 
dom. That we want to avoid. 

I regret that after such a great and glorious 
victory there should be questions of this kind 
to retard the fruition of peace. 

I remember the day of peace, the day of the 
armistice. A day of joy. <A day of trial. I 
remember the great march in London, when 
your commander-in-chief with a contingent. of 
American troops, Marshal Foch with a con- 
tingent of French troops, and General Diaz 
with a contingent of Italian troops marched 
along through the crowded streets of joy with 
our troops. 

It was a red dawn, but it was the dawn of 
peace, and our hopes were high. There is an 
old Oriental saying: “Hast seen the dawn? 
Thou hast not yet seen the dusk.” The skies 
are full of menace. Storm clouds are gather- 
ing over Europe. It will need all the wisdom, 
all the calm, all the judgment of the mariners 
who are guiding the ship of civilization to 
navigate it, or else it will be wrecked, with 
its invaluable cargo of achievement and hope 
for mankind 
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EDUCATION PAYS 


W, E, CHANCELLOR 


In three hundred years of history America 
has contributed perhaps ten or a dozen immor- 
tals to mankind. An immortal is one whose 
name and influence remain among men long, 
long after the physical body is dead. The 
living omitted, the immortals of America are 
perhaps John Harvard, Roger Williams, Wil- 
liam Penn, Benjamin Franklin, George Wash- 
ington, Thomas Jefferson, Daniel Webster, 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, Abraham _ Lincoln, 
Edgar Allan Poe, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow, Theodore Roosevelt. 

What a list of educated persons it is! Eight of 
them college graduates; every one of the twelve 
deliberately, intensely self-schooled and_ pro- 
gressively educated from childhood until death; 
not one of them content to be less than books, 
thought, travel, association with the best could 
make him. 

In sheer intellectual ability, perhaps the 
ablest of them all was Franklin, a printer, con- 
tinually for many years reading manuscripts 
and setting them in type; at fifty years of age 
owner of twelve printing plants in the Colonies 
and the West Indies. The versatile and 
amazing genius of Franklin was nourished 
upon the recorded achievements and thoughts 
of unnumbered other men. Until ninety years 
old, Franklin was a persistent reader. Indeed, 
one of his many inventions was a new style of 
spectacles that old men might read the better! 
_In one of the appendixes to his immortal 
“African Game Trails,” Roosevelt lists the 
hundreds of books that had done much for 
him. Unsurpassed for energy and useful pro- 
ductivity, he was likewise unsurpassed for 
feeding upon the minds of others. “A book 
every day” was his rule, even when President 
and after he had become blind in his left eye. 

Of the world’seimmortals, none ranks higher 
than Dante or Shakespeare. Dante Alighieri 
was the best educated man of his times, the 
university orator, called even in exile to address 
again and again the audiences of the scholars 
of Italy. 

The researchers who have been trying for 


hundreds of years to discover the real man 
William Shakespeare have recently proven 
that, so far from being untaught, he was, for 
at least several years, a teacher in a Latin 


grammar school. Education is the path trod- 
den by the immortals. Isolation forms 
a great man. Jesus himself was a synagogue 
teacher, as the record shows. 

But in what is styled a “ practical sense ” 
also, education pays. After Abraham Lincoln 
had become a lawyer and a member of the 
Illinoig Legislature, he became that 
he eoyld not sueceed with his meagre store of 
knowledge, and then for four years took eyen- 
ing lessons from a man high school teacher. 
Newly equipped with this preparation, he 


never 
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secured a law coach and proceeded to study all 
over again the current law students’ books. 
The seven years so employed constitute the 
most interesting period in his life-history and 
account for his becoming one of the best law- 
yers in Illinois. We ‘pay altogether too much 
attention to the poverty of Lincoln in his 
youth and early manhood. In Illinois during 
the ’forties and the ‘fifties of the nineteenth 
century, when Lincoln practicing law, 
money was worth many times as much as it is 
now. Properly interpreted, Lincoln, who 
almost never lost a case, charged good fees. 
Then, a good cow cost fifteen dollars and a 
good horse fifty dollars; oats were ten to fif- 
teen cents a bushel; and for his eight-room 
house and barn on a corner lot in the capital 
of Illinois, in 1843, Lincoln paid $1,500 cash. 
In these years Lincoln was getting ten dollars 
for appearing in court, easily equal to fifty 
dollars in Illinois now, and among his fees 
had one of $5,000 for a railroad case, easily as 
much as $25,000 now. Lincoln was educated 
by tutors and coaches—like Roosevelt. His 
long years of law study were the equivalent of 
Rocsevelt’s four years at Harvard. 

Documents were recently discovered show- 
ing that upon his own statement, in 1860, Lin- 
coln was worth “from $20,000 to $25,000.” 
This was as much as $100,000 to $125,000 now. 
Of all the Presidents, Lincoln at inauguration 
ranked in property slightly above the average 
—not among the poorest, as commonly sup- 
This accumulation the result of 
unusual thoroughness in his law studies as well 
as of uncommon natural abilities. 

America has produced a dozen men of ex- 
traordinary business ability. At this time, we 
are talking much about Henry Ford as “a 
billionaire.” We recall that twenty years ago 
he had nothing and was in debt. Some of us 
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forget that Henry Ford from boyhood has 
always been a_ persistent experimenter and 


laboratory worker. Like Edison, he has often 
and often stayed up all night to work out a 


problem. The world has never seen a more 
severely self-schooled man than he who has 
put America on wheels. This self-schooling 


has proceeded along with a good general edu- 


cation and later with associations with some 
of the ablest scientists and technologists of 
the times. The man who admits a_ larger 


income now than John D. Rockefeller has won 
this by extraordinary diligence in the study 
of mechanics and of practical science. 

We never had a better man than 
the first J. Pierpont Morgan, who through the 
last twenty years of his life was making neve 
than ten million dollars a year and 
sometimes as much as twenty million dollars. 
After a complete education in college, he spent 
three years studying mathematics at Heidel 
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berg, Germany, and securing his doctor’s 
degree. Thereby, he became the most skilful 


accountant as well as financier America ever 
had. J. P. Morgan knew the books of scores 
of American corporations as well as did their 
own officers. A review of the finances of a 
corporation by him was like a visit by a 
specialist in medicine to a sick patient. 

In almost every case the man who has made 
a practical success in life has been thoroughly 
educated and persisted in self-schooling into 
old age. This is quite as true of the small 
men who start in on independent livelihood 
with only a few hundred dollars capital and 
win their competence for old age as of the big 
men who become presidents and chairmen of 
the boards of directors of great corporations 
and possess fortunes of many millions. One 
who gets inside the facts finds, in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred, that these successful 
men were better schooled and more continu- 
ously educated than their less fortunate con- 
temporaries. 

Education pays in another direction. There 
are two new cemeteries, side by side, in a 
small city of the Middle West. The average 
age at death of the over 700 persons who lie 
buried in one of them was fifty-seven years, 
while the average age of the 535 persons buried 
in the other was thirty-four years. The appalling 
difference led to an investigation. One ceme- 
tery holds the bodies of persons of a particular 
religious faith, while the other holds the bodies 
of the deceased of another faith. They were 
all white persons and nearly all of the same 
ancestry before coming to America. Their 
living kindred work the farms and serve in the 
stores and the factories together. What 
accounts for this amazing difference? Only 
this. The long-lived denomination has accepted 
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Americanism, sends the children to public 


school, reads books and magazines and news- 
papers, goes to movies, and practices hygiene. 
The short-lived denomination with its pitiful 
graves of young mothers with their babies, of 
middle-aged men who would not send for the 
doctor in time, and with its few old men 
and women standing pat against science and 
innovations still maintains the peasant Euro- 
pean mind in the face of democratic American 
facts. 

Again and again and again, the observer 
who cares will see the well-educated man 
coming through physical strains and ills to 
the like of which the uneducated man _ suc- 
cumbs. Education pays in longevity. It may 
indeed be true that college graduates have 
fewer children than those whose schooling ends 
at sixteen years of age, but the rolls of the 
alumni of colleges show a relatively astonish- 
ing grip upon life. Who are these sixty and 
seventy and even eighty-years-old men today 
actively engaged in business or industry but 
the well-educated? 

Whether one studies his own community or 
his own trade or observes mankind in general, 
one comes inevitably and everywhere upon this 
fact that fame, fortune, health, wealth, influ- 
ence, one and all, are almost in direct propor- 
tion with the amount, the quality and the life- 
long continuance of education. 

America believes in salvation by education, 
a phrase that interprets the familiar religious 
expression “salvation by faith,” for experience 
has confirmed the faith that the Creator has 
so constructed body and brain that discipline 
and endeavor along regulated lines strengthen 
and enlarge, enrich and quicken the whole 
human being. In every way, Education pays. 





MERELY ABSENT-MINDED 


LA TOUCHE HANCOCK 


When you’ve drunk your steaming coffee, when you've 
eaten all you will— 
The hot muffins, and the eggs, and bacon fried, 
Will you kindly put some bread crumbs on the frosty 
window-sill, 
For a little chap in feathers, who's outside? 
He’s an able-bodied beggar, and his appetite is great, 
But he never leaves untidy bits behind him; 
He doesn’t want a knife and. fork, he doesn’t want a plate, 
But don’t put it where the pussy cats can find him! 


When the ponds are frozen hard and fast, and all the 
streams are still, 
When he can’t get any drippings from the spout, 
He will hammer at the icicles, and almost break his bill, 
Trying might and main to get the water out! 

He’s an able-bodied beggar, but his beak is rather small, 
And he'll thank you very much, if you'll provide him 
With a dish of water twice a week, and then you'll hear 

him call 
All his friends to come and drink your health beside 


him! 


He will do his best to pay you—in the dark and freezing 


morn 


You will hear his lovely carol through the mist; 

He will tell you what o’clock it is before the light is born, 
And that song of life no mortal can resist. 

And the able-bodied sparrows all begin to chirp in time, 
They’ve the chorus singers keeping well together, 

Till the robin’s solo sounds so sweet that 'mid the frost 


and rime 


You can go to sleep and dream of summer weather! 


—Our Dumb Animals. 
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TRAINING IN THE USE OF VISUAL MATERIALS 


ANNA V. 


San Francisco State Teachers’ College 


It is necessary to set up ways and means of 
eliminating hindrances and handicaps to the 
easy and effective use of concrete inaterials in 
regular classroom procedure. 

To secure the best results from any educa- 
tional tool or device the teacher must first feel 
its need whole heartedly and enthusiastically, 
and then know how to use it judiciously and 
effectively. 

No industrial or commercial institution would 
think of introducing new equipment into its 
plant without thoroughly training its employees 
how to use it to the best advantage. In our 
schoels we very frequently forget the need of 
training the teacher in the use of new tech- 
nique of working. 

To gather facts in reference to the definite 
facilities provided for the training of teachers 
in visual instruction in the United States an 
inquiry was sent to 171 Normal Schools an 
State Teachers Colleges and to 114 colleges and 
universities. 


A total of thirty returns was received 
from Normal Schools and State Teachers 
Colleges and ___—‘ thirty-seven from col- 
leges and universities. A tabula- 


tion of these returns revealed the following 


facts: But four Normal Schools and State 
Teachets Colleges offer regular full credit 


courses and two offer summer session courses. 
Michigan reported that each of her four Nor- 
mal Schools offers to seniors a five-moniths’ 
non-credit course. One institution offers a 
three-credit course in graphs and their uses in 
teaching. For years the Kirksville, Missouri, 
State Teachers Coliege has offered a course in 
photography and slide making. Two colleges 
and universities offer regular courses for credit 
and two others offer summer courses. 

Colleges and universities have given more 
attention to the developing of centres for the 
distribution of visual aids, particularly slides 
and films; seventeen of the thirty-seven insti- 
tutions niaintain such cettres; two such centres 
are self-supporting and two circulate material 
free to schools and community centres. Only 
four Normal Schools and State Teachers’ Col- 
leges repoit the operation of distributing cen- 
tres to help schools. 

The main object thus far in operating distrib- 
wting centres seems to be to provide clean, 
wholesome materials for entertainment rather 
than classroom instruction, 

The evidence gathered points rather clearly 
to the fact that thus far the main use made of 
slides and films is for entertainment purposes. 

Of the thirty Normal Schools and State 
Teachers Colleges reporting, but eleven are 
attempting to provide any type of training in 


DORRIS 
and Berkeley Publie Schools 
the field of visual instruction, while of the 


thirty-six colleges and universities reporting, 
only four are attempting to meet this need. 
Several institutions state that they are using 
various types of visual material, mainiy 
charts, slides and a few filins for instructional 
purposes in certain courses, especially in 
science and geography. Others are frank to 
say they have made no attempt nor have felt 
the need of offering such a course. 

One State Teachers College outlined its art 
course in reply to the inquiry, showing that they 
had no conception of the richness or extent of 
the field under investigation. 

Two serious questions arise: First, in view 
of the welfare of the pupils, is it justifiable to 
allow teachers already in service, to go on in 
the oid traditional way—slaves to formal text- 
books—using long, dry, uninteresting methods 
of teaching without making a serious effort to 
awaken and inspire them to use newer, more 
economic and more efiicient methods of pro- 
cedure ? 

Second, many progressive school systems in 
diflerent sections of the country are now 
equipping their schools with exhibits, stereo- 
graphs, stereopticon lanterns and moving 
picture projectors. Shall no provision be made 
by training institutions whereby teachers may 
have the opportunity to learn how to use such 
valuable tools in order to get the greatest edu- 
cational results with the least expenditure of 
time and energy? At the present time much of 
this valuable equipment is used haphazardly and 
unpedagogically or for entertainment  pur- 
poses onty. 

In order that we may begin to meet 
problems raised by the above questions, the 
San Francisco State Teachers College has 
introduced a full credit visual instruction course 
primarily to meet the needs of the teachers in 
training there and those already in service. 
We began with these guiding objectives, 
namely: to stimulate a keener interest in the 
use of all types of visual aids and to provide 
guidance as to good practical methods of vsing 
such materials and to encourage and aid 
schools and school systems in equipping for the 


the 


larger and more systematic use of visual 
instruction. 

The appreciative response from _ the 
teachers in service proved that there is a 


great need for such a course. In the Saturday 
course thirty-five enrolled the first day. This 
group was composed of five principals, one 
supervisor, two high school teachers, fifteen 
iunior high school teachers and twelve elemen- 
tary school teachers. There were many addi- 
In the com- 


tions during the first semester. 
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plete enrollment were represented six different 
school systems and twenty-seven different 
school buildings. 

The courses offered two types of work. In 
the first place, the main course, given at the 
State Teachers’ College, consisted of lectures, 
concrete demonstrations of the uses of ail 
visual materials, reports of progress in individual 
problems and laboratory work. In the lectures 
such topics were taken up as, the need of 
improving and enriching our teaching, funda- 
mental reasons underlying the uses of visual 
instruction, practical pedagogical methods in 
the classroom, special uses and scurces of 
supp!y of all visuai aids such as flat pictures, 
charts, maps, globes, graphs, stereographs, 
slides and films, how to start a distributing 
centre, how to equip schools for visual instruc- 
tion and ways and means of earning money for 
equipment. 

In the demonstration feature of the course 
type lessons were presented either by the in- 
structor or by members of the group. The aim 
was to illustrate how class work was developed 
and enriched through the use of visual aids, by 
the children as needs arose. The illustrative 
lessons were drawn from geography, history, 
current events, nature study, health, safety and 
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roonis became real living workshops with 
attractive illustrative material on the walls, the 
library table and in the cabinets. Boys and 
girls were beaming with interest and enthu- 
siasm because they were learning to solve real 
life in a natural, interesting way. 

In the Berkeley City schools there are 3,049 
slides (90 per cent. being colored) ; 1,118 stereo- 
graphs (150 being colored); 2,600 well 
mounted pictures (75 per cent: being colored); 
875 illustrative booklets; 184 exhibits; one 
stereopticon lantern; one moving picture pro- 
jector. A special budget is set aside each year 
to increase the visual equipment. Modern 
psychology makes it clear that for the most 
part we gain our knowledge through a series 
of experiences which leave a wealth of images 
and clear concepts in the mind, Books can 
only help interpret experiences and are not a 
substitute for the actual experience. Words 
are mere symbols of ideas. The language of 
the printed page can put suggest mental images, 
and unless the individual has had something in 
his past experience with which te compare 
and out of which to build correct concepts, 
true interpretation is not possible and accurate 
knowledge cannot be gained. 

It is only through a wide and systematic use 
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Many schools are fact-traps for children, instead of teaching them to live. | 





—H. G. Wells. | 








the like. This was probably the mest helpful 
part of the course since it demonstrated con- 
cretely just what the members of the class 
were actually accomplishing in their regular 
classrooms under the influence of the course 
offered. 

The second type of service rendered by the 
courses consisted of field work. Upon request 
the instructor visited principals and individual 
teachers in their schools and endeavored to 
give concrete help in solving their daily prob- 
lems in the field of visual instruction. As a 
result of the field work twenty-one different 
schools about the Bay region were visited from 
one to four times. Twelve out of the twently- 
one schools were fairly well equipped at the 
end of the year to carry on visual instruction 
work and three started school libraries with a 
small visual centre. Every teacher upon finish- 
ing her course had accumulated a personal col- 
lection of well mounted pictures, exhibits, 
charts and graphs to enrich her own classroom 
teaching. The improvement in the atmosphere 
of the different schoolrooms of teachers taking 
the courses seemed quite remarkable. The 


of the various visual materials to supplement 
and enrich textbooks and other subject mat- 
ter that every teaching situation may become 
an interesting, concrete, thought-provoking 
experience to the child. No other addition to 
the technique of teaching can be so productive 
of gains in the total results of the educative 
process if wisely handled by trained teachers. 
Objective and other visual materials put life 
and interest into teaching and learning. Inter- 
est is probably not a recognized goal in itself, 
in education, but it is certainly a valuable 
means to an end as curiosity and interest 
naturally lead to learning and learning to 
growth and development. 

New and better visual material and equip- 
ment is being introduced daily, and there is a 
great need of nation-wide recognition of the 
importance of training teachers to use it effec- 
tively. In this age of transition and progress 
no educational institution can afford to treat 
lightly any effective educational means that 
promises to bring keener interest, more econ- 
omy and greater efficiency to the teaching 
process. 
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THE GLACIAL LINE 


JOHN I 


Professor of Education, Wilson College, Chambersburg, 


There is a line drawn irregularly east and 
west across our continent by the frozen fingers 
of the Ice-king. It marks the foremost battle 
line, in fact, is the rocky rampart thrown up on 
the line of his farthest south in that greatest 
and most terrible of all wars, the eternal con- 
flict between heat and frost. 

Our teachers and scientists have never at all 
adequately emphasized or apparently realized 
the social, the geographic or the historical im- 
portance of this ancient line. 

Many thousands of years ago the Ice-king 
staged one of his merciless drives southward. 
Like a strategist of these later days, he occu- 
pied the higher points first. Working from 
these and also directly from their habitations 
in the frozen north, through unnumbered cen- 
turies his cohorts spread over the land, grind- 
ing down the rocky hills, plowing out the 
valleys, leaching out the silt and clay from the 
soil and rending to powder the flint and 
granite framework of the earth itself. 

On the highlands he drove far south, but in 
the low shorelands his progress was staved 
much earlier. From New York, bending south- 
ward, his farthest advance follows very 
irregularly what is called the Mason and Dixon 
line. 

When finally the Sun-king rallied his 
strength, the advance of the Ice-king was 
stayed, but not without a terrific struggle. 
The crystal ichor from the beaten forces flowed 
in rivers and streams from his dwindling and 
broken lines. Relentlessly, step by _ step, 
through centuries of conflict, the line of green 
that marked the advance of the Sun-king 
pushed the forces of ice farther and farther 
north until they retained a bare foothold on 
the continent itself. 

Old Mother Earth, over whose breast was 
staged this ancient advance, has been chastened 
and softened by the conflict. The hills are 
more softly rounded. The rivers and streams 
run pure and never become roiled or turbid. 
Glistening lakes now fill the footprints of the 
glaciers, while stones and great rocks torn 
from their bases in the agony of conflict with 
the great ice sheets are scattered over her 
bosom as mute reminders of her time of 
travail. 

The whole land has been leached and puri- 
fied. The animal life is ditterent. The hook- 
worm does not pollute the soil. The turkey 
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buzzard, that vulture of filth and carrion, never 
nests above the glacial line. The mule, that 
crime of man. against motherhood and against 
whom nature sets the eternal bar of sterility, 
is almost unknown. The negro, that child, in. 
this country, of oppressicn aad slavery, does 
not flourish. In this fact alone we had the 
germ of our struggle over slavery, with the 
Civil War and all its hideous and untoward 
circumstances, 

Some of the flint and granite in the soil 
seetns to impregnate the frames and character 
of the sons and daughters of this land. They 
seem of a sterner, stronger breed. The rulers 
and leaders of cur country come in large degree 
from among them. Schools here have come 
early and seem to spring from the hearts of 
the people. Farther south they have come 
tardily and have been imposed from above. 

The Nerdic races, claiming supremacy and 
sttperiority, are bred here. The genius that was 
Greece in her prime, the leadership that was 
Rome in her power, came from peoples moving 
down from the north that could not long per- 
petuate themselves below this line that marks 
the ancient domain of ice. More and more 
the human race, in summer heats at least, is 
finding healing and recuperated strength by 
temporary sojourn north of these moss-grown, 
water-yorn outposts of the Ice-king’s former 
empire. 

Today the Ice-king’s forces lurk in their 
eternal habitat in Greenland in the Polar ice- 
cap and rally only in darkness and the dead 
of winter to throw forward a thin skirmish 
line of snow and ice to their old haunts in the 
southiand; but they retain scattered outposts 
permanently on the highest mountain tops. 

In Greenland and in polar darkness the Ice- 
king is yet ruler forever, and vents his dis- 
appointed fury in crashing glaciers and groan- 
ing ice-packs. He is garnering his strength 
and biding the time which he knows must 
eventually come, when again he will drive 
southward. His terrible army with his in- 
fantry of ice, its flying cavalry of snow with 
gleaming pennants of hoarfrcst and flashing 
scimitars of the aurora borealis, will never again 
be driven back or its advance be permanently 
stayed until all life is frozen and crushed, and 
the earth, a dead and icebound ball in space, 
shall acknowledge him as king, supreme and 
forever. 
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The institutions that educate are: (1) the family, through the 
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heart—love; (2) the 


school, through the mind—knowledge, wisdom, thinking; (3) the vocation, through the will 
and the hand—service; (4) the State, through citizenship—co-operation; (5) society, through 
understanding—leisure, play, work; (6) religion, through worship—God. 





—Charles F. Thwing. 
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ONE OF MY REAL TEACHERS 


WILBUR F. GORDY 


Hartford, Conn. 


In the course of my experience as a super- 
vising principal and school superintendent I 
asked thousands of people, some of them par- 
ents, most of them teachers, this question: 
“ How many real teachers did you ever have?” 
In not one instance did any one ask me what 
my question meant, but the answer always 
caine promptly and with little or no hesitation, 
So far as I recall no one ever said to me that 
he had as many as four real teachers. Some 
said “‘ Three”; most of them either “One” or 
“ Two.” 

I am one of the fortunate people who had 
three real teachers, two of them in a one-room 
ungraded country school and the third in college. 
It is about one of the men who taught me in a 
modest little schoolhouse in Maryland that [ 
wish to say a few words now. 

I shall never forget the epochal day in my 
boyhood when I first came into vital contact 
with the tall, awkward-looking man who was 
to open my eyes tc new beauties and un- 
dreamed-ot possibilities in life. Within three 
days I began to feel the wonderful influence of 
this new friend. His warm personal interest, 
his evident desire to be helpful to me in my 
hopes and my eager aspirations soon gripped 
my whole being. 

My admiration developed into a sincere and 
devoted atfection. I had found a friend whom 
[ could idealize, and I jooked up to him as a 
man of hereic mould who was feeding my 


hungry soul and teaching me not so much facts 
from books as truths about life. Such at least 
was the indefinable attitude that I now think 
1 had toward this remarkable personality. 

Although my home was a mile and a half 
from school I reached the schoolhouse as a 
rule long before the opening hour in the morn- 
ing. and often, during the short days of the 
late autumn and winter months, 1 lingered unti! 
dusk in order to be longer with this man of 
vision. 

I do not recall what we talked about nor do 
I remember any noteworthy thing that he 
taught me. It was enough to be with him and 
be under the spell of his presence. 

I do recall going up to his desk one day and 
telling him that I had tried hard to solve a prob- 
lem in algebra, but had failed. Then, after 
giving me the needed help, he turned the leaves 
to a page a little beyond the point I had 
reached in the book, and said, quietly : “ Wilbur, 
this is as far as I have ever gone in my study 
of algebra. When you get here, we shail have 
to work out the problems of the rest of the 
book together.” 

His frankness touched me just as his manly 
spirit inspired me. He mgde my school life a 
joyful and even an exhilarating experience, and 
each day brought with it an ever broadening 
outlook upon the meaning of life and of its 
possibilities for me. He had that divine gift, 
the capacity for friendship, and he was indeed 
a real teacher. 





A CHRISTMAS CAROL 


PHILLIPS BROOKS 


Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
Christmas in lands of the fir-tree and pine, 
Christmas in lands of the palm-tree and vine, 
Christmas where snow-peaks stand solemn and white, 
Christmas where cornfields lie sunny and bright, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Christmas where children are hopeful and gay, 
Christmas where old men are patient and gray, 
Christmas where peace, like a dove in its flight, 
Broods o’er brave men in the thick of the fight. 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


For the Christ-child who comes is the Master of all, 
No palace too great and no. cottage too small ; 
The angels who welcome Him sing from the height: 
“In the City of David, a King in His might.” 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


Then let every heart keep its Christmas within, 

Christ's pity for sorrow, Christ’s hatred for sin, 

Christ’s care for the weakest, Christ’s courage tor right, 

Christ’s dread of the darkness, Christ’s love of the tight, 
Everywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 


So the stars of the midnight which compass us reund 
Shall see a strange glory, and hear a sweet sound, 
And cry: “Look! the earth is aflame with delight, 

1 sons of the morning, rejoice at the sight,” 


Eyerywhere, everywhere, Christmas to-night! 
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ROBERT ERNEST VINSON 


JANE A, 


“Opportunity for great educational work 
calls for strong and talented leadership; Dr. 
Vinson will bring that with him.” 

It was the eminent educatcr, Dr. Charles 
Thwing for over thirty years president of 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 
who spoke thus of his successor, Dr. Robert 
Ernest Vinson. A moving spirit in higher edu- 
cation in the South, Dr. Vinson goes to Wes- 


tern Reserve at an epech-making time in the — 


history of that famcus institution. The plans 
of expansion on the splendid foundation built 
up by Dr. Thwing include not only an exten- 
sive hospital and medical school, to cost mil- 
lions, but also the proposed merger to take 
in Case School of Applied Science. 

As the new president of Western Reserve, 
Dr. Vinsen is focused on the background of 
a vivid panorama of educational achievement. 
Born at White Oak. S.C., in 1876, he graduated 
at Austin College, Sherman, Texas, in 1896, at 
Union Theological Seminary, Va., and was or- 
dained into the Presbyterian ministry in 1899. 
After a three-years’ pastorate in Charleston, W. 
Va., he served as professor and later president of 
the Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Austin, 
after studying at Chicago University. 

For the past seven years he has been the 
beloved and successful president of the Uni- 
versity of Texas, which now numbers some 4,000 
students. Before that, he spent some vears in 


izin sbyterian e ional work in 
organizi Presbyte educational k 
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Texas. He is a familiar figure on platforms. 

Dr. Vinson is endowed with special gifts for 
higher educational leadership. Chief of these 
is poise, which is happily combined witha genial. 
breezy manner in which there is more of invi- 
tation than command. He speaks fluently and 
clearly; and is quick and wise in decision. He 
is tall and thin, wiry and alert. His secretary 
says of him: “ One feels quite free to place any 
problem before him; but, all the same, one 
feels that he is a man who would brook neo 
trifling.” 

It is related of Dr. Vinson that when, during 
the World War, sites were sought in the South 
for aviation schools, and Texas University was 
selected as one, within five hours he had two 
faculty members on the way to Toronto to 
study organization of this work in Canada. 
And when the Armistice was signed one thou- 
sand men were under training in the Aviation 
school at Texas University, which was the first 
higher educational institution in the United 
States to be placed upon a war basis, and 
which was preparing men for service at the 
rate of 60,000 a year. It is stated that Dr. 
Vinson takes more pride in his war work than 
in anything else he has done. 

When his formal inauguration as president 
of Western Reserve occurs in the spring of 
1924 the function will be of nation-wide im- 
portance because of the big and broad educa- 
tional interests represented. 


Boe 
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THE REAL COST OF EDUCATION 


[Los Angeles Examiner.] 


Is the cost of education increasing, or are 
we merely paying out more money for the 
better training of a larger number of cur boys 
and girls? 

These two questions involve very different 
issues. 

The cost of bricks, for instance. is much 
greater than it was ten years ago. The bricks 
are the same bricks, no better and nc worse; 
but the price of each individual brick is higher. 

So the expense of educating each pupil is 
greater than it used to be. But the education 
he gets is not the same. It is better. It is 
more varied. And it is more thorough. There- 
fore we cannot tell what the relative “cost 
of education” is, unless we compare what each 
pupil gets with what a similar pupil] got ten 
or twenty years ago. 

The annual expense per pupil in Missouri 
is $7.89 in Montana $59.61. But what is the 
cost per pupil? That depends on what he gets. 


According to the report recently issyed the 


enrollment in elementary schools has doubled 
in the iast ten years; in universities, trebled; 
in technical schools, quadrupled, in high schools 
it has increased five times. 

So far as the high schools are concerned, this 
is a showing that would almost justify a new 
Thanksgiving Day. Our high schools may not 
he ideal, but they are the hope of the nation. 
The more they are attended, the more certain 
is our national advance. That the expense oi 
carrying them cn should increase is a matter 
not for gloom but for congratulation. 

Waste in our school system there has been; 
probably there will continue to be. 

The schools cost a great deal of money, but 
make a few comparisons. As long as we con- 
tinue to spend what we do on automobiles, 
candy and tobacco, we should scarcely hesitate 
to spend on our schools, 

Unless our children are properly educated, 
our exoenditures for all other corporate puts 
poses are in yain, 
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ARTHUR DEAN’S PAGE 


WHAT I EXPECT OF THE BOY OF FOURTEEN 


Right at the start I expect him to be a Boy—not a cherub, not a little 
old man, not a sneak. Just plain unadulterated Boy. I expect that he 
stands well on his feet, looks you in the eye, tells you the truth; that he 
sleeps when he sleeps, works when he works, plays when he plays; that 
he swims like a duck, runs like a deer, sees like an eagle; that he plays 
fair on the field, at the school, in the home; that he likes a dog, delights 
in woods and fields, believes in comrades; that he admires real men, stands 
by his heroes, looks up to his mother; that he sees in a violet, a sparrow, a 
worm, the touch of the hand of God. 


Furthermore, I expect that the boy has a father as well as a mother, 
a few brothers and sisters, a wise teacher or two; that his father remem- 
bers that he was once a boy; that his mother tempers her all-abiding 
love with justice; that his home is more than a pantry and a bed; that his 
school is more than a recitation period; that his teacher sees something 
beyond marks; that his church is more than a form. 


But my expectations are more than one-sided or two-sided; they are 
many-sided. I rather suspect that the boy expects a few things himself. 
He expects that his parents are sturdy, responsible, clean; that fresh air is 
his in sleep, at play, in school; that he is fed at least as sanely as are horses, 
cows, and hens; that his desire for activity is turned from deviltry into 
useful knowledge, productive labor, wholesome play; that his parents 
reverently tell him of the functions and care of his beautiful body; that 
he is taught obedience and right thinking by example as well as by preach- 
ment; that his capacity, interest, and native ability are studied and wisely 
directed; that the idealism of his adolescence is nurtured as though it 
were the voice of God. In fact, he expects that every hour out of the 
twenty-four is a step forward in his educative process, and that the task 
of educating him is more than a school affair. 


There is yet more. Beyond my expectations or his expectations there 
are our expectations. You and I—everybody. He is our boy. He is to be 
our Michelangelo, our Thomas Edison, our Abraham Lincoln, our first 
citizen, our Great Good Man. It is for us to give him his chance to be 
great, good, and Godlike. It is for us to give him a parentage untainted 
by disease—social, civic, or industrial. It is for us to give him his rightful 
heritage of playgrounds, of good schools, of clean cities. It is for us to 
close the door of the corner saloon, the dive, the vulgar show. It is for 
us to prevent his exploitation in sweatshop, factory, or store. 


Our boy cannot run the race with his feet tied. He cannot go it all. 
He will do his share. We must do ours. Now let’s all push and pull to- 
gether, then we shall find that our boy meets my expectations, his ex- 
pectations, our expectations. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check notably important and 


iprogressive movements.] 


MABEL M. ANDERSON, BOSTON 


MUSIC AT COUNTY FAIRS 

The Federation Bulletin also states that 
more than $200,000 has been spent for the 
music this year at 130 county fairs in America, 
‘according to a report given by Miss I. M. 
McHenry, of “The Billboard.” Eight fairs 
alone spend $17,900 annually for music, which 
is conclusive evidence of the vast importance 
of this movement and the almost unlimited 
field of activity it opens up. 

And the money is not all spent for “light ” 
‘grade music. Far from it. High class attrac- 
tions are the _ rule—soloists, bands, etc.; 
pageants are staged with adequate music, con- 
tests and competitions are held; choruses take 
part; in short, practically all musical activity 
is aided by these organizations. 

antedianets 
SCHOOL SAVINGS BANKING, 1922-1923 

The American Bankers Association has just 
issued its fourth annual report on school sav- 
ings. The returns from 489 systems show 
that the fundamental purpose of a school sav- 
ings bank system is to develop the habit of 
thrift among all pupils in public and private 
schools, and therefore that school savings bank- 
ing should be made a definite part of all school 
curricula. 1,948,908 pupils are reported as 
depositing savings averaging $3.04 with a 
grand total of $9,618,617.43. 

The most successful systems are those which 
encourage a close personal relationship be- 
tween the pupil depositor and the depository 
bank. It is by means of this relationship that 
the amount of withdrawals may be reduced. 
The withdrawals amounted to over three and 
one-half million dollars the past year. Per- 
sonal interviews can do much to reduce the 
amount of these withdrawals. 

Several successful schemes for stimulation 
of deposits have been tried including essays 
and poster contests, pageants and special exer- 
cises, especially the celebration of January 17, 
the birthday of Benjamin Franklin. The ban- 
kers’ associations are also providing a series of 
lectures to explain the more important func- 
tions of banking institutions. 

Memphis, Tenn., leads the list with 97 per 
cent. of its pupils contributing and a total of 
$123,075.04 on deposit. 


<initidien 
NAMES OF NEW BOSTON SCHOOLS 

One of the life-long loyalties is to the school 
from which we graduated in our early teens, 
and when that school bears the name of some 
man or woman whose life-story has been writ 
large in the annals of the world, the memories 
are doubly precious. Boston has just named ten 
new schools for famous men and women. An 
East Boston school which shelters patriotic 
little Americans of Italian blood has been 


christened the Dante Alighieri School, a fitting 
companion for the Michael Angelo School at 
the North End. Other names are: Rufus 
Choate, Grover Cleveland, James A. Garfield, 
Alexander Hamilton, Edwin P. Seaver (for a 
former superintendent), Robert Treat Paine, 
LaSalle, and lastly, Ralph Waldo Emerson. 





BEST BOOKS OF 1922 

The list of the best books of 1922 issued by 
the New York State Library is based on care- 
ful examination of the promising publications 
of the year and upon the opinions of experts. 
In order to make selection easier, Miss East- 
man has divided the fiction into two parts, 
“Popular Stories” and “Stories of Literary 
Distinction.” The brief notes which accom- 
pany the titles are so skilfully written that 
librarians can safely make their selections of 
books from them. 


nentligthens 

Henry Turner Bailey, speaking before the 
New England Association of School Superin- 
tendents recently, declared that he would give 
more for teachers with a burning fad than for 
teachers with all kinds of degrees and high 
marks and no fads at all. He said the essential 
thing is to have live teachers—those who are 
not wrapped up in just teaching. 

The teaching of the boys and girls what to 
do with their leisure time is the greatest thing 
that can be done in the public schools today. 
He said the best thing for. the schools to do 
was to make the boys and girls interested in 
some fad. 


——1) —— 

According to Professor Walter Ballou Jacobs 
of Brown University the public school principal 
has been continually losing ground, while the 
superintendent has won the respect and con- 
fidence of the public. The high school princi- 
pal’s age in the larger schools averages forty 
to forty-five and those in the smaller schools 
thirty to thirty-five. Salaries in the larger 
schools in New England range from $3,000 to 
$3,800, and in the smaller $1,500 to $2,000. 

—_—o— 

Of the elementary school principals in New 
England women comprise 70 per cent. The 
average age was forty-two years with 60 per 
cent. between thirty and fifty, and only 16 per 
cent. under thirty years. Only 20 per cent. 
were supervising principals. 

a Oa 

The qualities essential to success as a school 
principal as reported at the New England Con- 
ference of Superintendents are teaching ability, 
leadership and fellowship; and the qualities 
leading to failure: lact of tact, fussiness, “ put- 
tering,” old-fashionedness, and passive leader- 
ship. 
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Bethel Academy, St. Paul, Minn., issues a 
practical little handbook for its students con- 
taining much valuable information, hints for 
conduct in school, table manners, conduct in 
public places, the school rules, and a space 
for a “line-a-day ” for the school year. 

—o—__ 
OUR IMPORTS AND WHO USE THEM 


Teachers who are looking for help in teach- 
ing commerce will find this bulletin of the 
National Foreign Trades Council most helpful. 
It discusses the value and diversification of our 
imports, their relation to our industries and to 
the well-being of the American people. 

Forty million dollars’ worth of American 
manufactured goods draw on all parts of the 
world for crude or semi-prepared materials. 
Our purchases abroad enable foreign countries 
to buy our agricultural products and manufac- 
tured goods and help to sustain our life, our 
industries and our farmers. | 

The summaries of the staple imports for the 
tin, steel, agricultural, pottery, rubber, shoe, 
textile and drug industries, etc. are clearly and 
concisely done. 

—o——_ 

“What’s in a Telephone” is a fascinating 

story of the make-up of this useful article. 


——— 
MUST TRAIN COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 


The need of professional training for high 
school teachers in professional subjects was 
shown at the twenty-first annual meeting of 
the New England High School Commercial 
Teachers Association held in Boston in Novem- 
ber. Professor George M. York explained the 
course at the college at Albany and the differ- 
ent range of electives taken by pupils who did 
not graduate from a high school commercial 
department and by those who did. Professor 
York declared that this is the only institution 
giving a four years’ course with practice train- 
ing in a high school. The department has 
grown from ten or twelve students in 1916 to 
nearly 200 today. 

—_@—— 
THE KINDERGARTEN AND HEALTH 


That the kindergarten has important respon- 
sibilities in maintaining and improving the 
health of young children is now admitted by 
almost everyone, says Professor Arnold Gesell 
of Yale in his recent bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Education. There should be no iso- 
lation for the kindergarten. If a gap separates 
the kindergarten from the primary school and 
if a wall separates it from the infant welfare 
organizations, the gap should be closed and 
the wall leveled. It should come into working 
relations with all agencies which are serving 
the physical and mental welfare of young chil- 
dren. 

Out of the infant welfare station is growing 
a system of consecutive health supervision 
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which is extending its scope to the entire 
pre-school period of development. The kinder- 
garten should take up this work and carry it 
over to the grades. 

In Part II. of the bulletin, Julia Wade 
Abbot, specialist in kindergarten education, 
tells of the opportunities which the kindergar- 
ten teacher has for health education, first, by 
establishing habits through the children’s 
natural response to a healthful environment; 
second, by giving information in relation to 
actual life situations; and third, by creating an 
attitude toward health essentials through 
appeal to the imagination. These she discusses 
in detail, and stresses in closing the value of 
close co-operation with the home. 


—o—— 
NEWSBOYS IN SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


A study of the newsboys of Springfield was 
made last spring to show the relation between 
newspaper selling and delinquency. It was 
discovered that in that city there was a higher 
percentage of newsboys among delinquents 
than of newsboys in the total age group, and 
the newsboys have been found to rank lower 
in school than the total group of school chil- 
dren. The report of the survey is given at 
length in National Vocational Guidance Bul- 
letin for November, published for the Harvard 
Graduate School of Education at Cambridge. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


HIGH SCHOOL APPEAL. 
Superintendent W. C. McGinnis, of Revere, 
Massachusetts, sent the following letter to 
every pupil in his city above the sixth grade 
in early November :— 


“This is the most important time of the school year for 
you. The boy or girl that falls behind in school work 
during the early part of the year. has a double load to 
carry. In most subjects the ability to do the work of the 
rest of the year depends upon the thoroughness with which 
you accomplish the work of the first three months. 

“The public school is a great American _insti- 
tution. Nowhere else in the world is there anything that 
compares with the American system of education. There 
is nothing else that offers such opportunities for individ- 
ual advancement and improvement. Considered entirely 
from a selfish point of view no one can afford not to ac- 
cept the benefits of a high school education. 

“But the school offers more than an opportunity for 
financial gain or individual advancement in the years to 
come; it offers an opportunity for service in American 
citizenship in the present. Not only is there an opportun- 
ity for service, but there is also an obligation laid on every 
boy and girl to serve the city, the commonwealth, and the 
nation by being a good citizen of the school. Just as the 
privilege of American citizenship of men and women 
carries with it an obligation to respect American laws and 
institutions and to help to make America a better country, 
so the privilege of membership in a school carries with it 
the obligation of loyalty to the school. Every pupil is in 
duty bound to strive to the best of his ability to make the 
Revere High School the best school in Massachusetts. A 
loyal school spirit demands that every student shall en- 
deavor to maintain a high standard of scholarship in his 
particular class and in the school as a whole. Loyalty de- 
mands that every student shall assist and support all class 
organizations and all school organizations and activities. 
The success of the football team depends no more upon 
the efforts of the coach or the ability of the members of 
the team than upon the loyal, enthusiastic, and united back- 
ing of the student body. 

“Without the privileges of the American public school 
Calvin Coolidge, the son of a poor farmer, would never 
have been able to meet the great responsibilities that have 
been laid upon him. But it is equally true, and equally as 
important to note, that if he had not recognized the obliga- 
tion of service which the privilege of the school carries 
with it he would never have had the great responsibilities 
that are his. Every right or privilege carries with it a 
corresponding obligation.” 

— 
Europe has 25,000,000 fewer inhabitants than before the 
World War, recently completed census figures reveal. 
(ee 
APPRECIATION OF TRANSPORTATION. 
[New York American.] 

The crops of the country would rot in the fields without 
transportation, and the land would not be worth buying or 
selling. 

The manufactures would lie where they were made 
without transportation, and the factories would not be 
worth a penny on the dollar of their cost. 

Every conceivable industry of modern life would be 
paralyzed without transportation. ° 

The Government itself would stop functioning without 
transportation. 


—o—- 


Not until 1886 did the electric car supersede the horse 
car. 


H. G. Wells, widely read in America, was badly defeated! 
in his campaign for a seat in Parliament. He _ received 
only 1,420 votes while lowest vote for either of the other 
candidates was 2,592, while the one elected received 4,037. 

——-———= 

WHEREAS: Recent nominations for higher adminis- 
trative positions in the public school system violate tie 
principle of promotion from rank to rank, a principle pub- 
licly advocated by the New York Principals Association,. 
the District Superintendents Association, and civic organ- 
izations outside the school system, and 

WHEREAS: In reference to at least one such nomina- 
tion grave doubt prevails in the minds of many persons. 
as to the legal eligibility under the State Education Law 
of the candidate selected; therefore 

BE IT RESOLVED: That the New York Principals 
Association respectfully requests the state commissioner 
of education for New York state to call a conference of 
superintendents and principals, including the superintend- 
ent of schools and such principals and superintendents as 
he may suggest, for the purpose of considering an amend- 
ment to the state education law whereby appointments to- 
such positions amy be restricted by certain definite require- 
ments in order that the merit system may be preserved’ 
and extended, and the necessary professional morale may 
be strengthened and permanently secured. 

— 

The first city health department was in New York i 

1866. 
oe 
BIRD MIGRATION. 

Birds take their annual southern migrations largely as 
a matter of taste and seldom because of cold weather, ac- 
cording to Dr. Layton Stoner of the department of zo- 
ology at the University of Iowa. 

He reports that if insects are the favorite tidbit oi a 
bird, then their wintering place is some souther: clime 
where insects are available. Seed or flesh-eating birds can 
get along as far north as the Arctic circle. 

When the Arctic tern feels the urge to hie itself south- 
ward it doesn’t stop for 11,000 miles, until it reaches that 
other frigid region, the Antarctic. Then, in spring, the 
return journey of 11,000 miles is maneuvered. 

Another oddity is the golden plover, which summers in 
the Arctic and winters in southeastern South America. 
In its southern movement the plover goes first to Nova 
Scotia, where it fattens up, and then wings its way 2,400 
miles over water to the Brazilian coast. 

The night flying bird migrants are, as a rule, the weaker 
and more defenseless birds. The spring migrations are 
more orderly, regular and obvious than those of the fall, 
due probably to the mating instinct. 

a 
TELEPHONE VOTE APPEAL. 

A hundred thousand citizens of Detroit were reminded 
by telephone girls of their duty to vote, and kindly indeed’ 
was the public reception of the service—a_ service _ insti- 
tuted at the behest of a large number of associations and’ 
clubs. 

Beginning at 8 a. m., 248 picked operators began calling 
up the homes connected with twelve telephone exchanges, 
greeting the subscribers with a cheery, “Good morning. 
Have you voted?” 

Very few of the persons who answered—and most of 
them were women—neglected to say “Thank you,” and 
most of them either said they had voted or would do so. 
“All right,” “Sure,” and “I certainly will,” were commo:: 
replies. Only one person hung up without comment. 

Every once in a while, however, the operators would en- 
counter some one who resented the reminder. 
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BOOK 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ELEMENTARY SOCIOLOGY. A Constructive Text- 
book for High Schools and Junior Colleges. By Ross 
L. Finney, Ph. D., University of Minnesota. 234 pages. 
Chicago, New York and Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn 
& Company. 

Sociology will be taught, must be taught all students 
from fourteen to eighteen years of age, that is, students 
of the ages characterized as the fruiting and harvesting 
years of the lives of students. 

Fruiting of thinking is characteristic of young peopie 
from fourteen to sixteen, who do enough thinking to be 
high school students. 

Harvesting of thinking is characteristic of young people 
of seventeen and eighteen, who care enough about their 
thinking to continue study in the junior college. Thinking 
is not harvested until it establishes a personality in think- 
ing. 

A student does comparatively little independent thinking 
until he has been in the high school two years. If he 
leaves school before the third high school year he either 
follows traditionalists slavishly or accepts nothing that is 
traditional. He tends to be either a blind follower of old 
opinions or to protest against all social and _ industrial 
authority. 

The tendency of the last two years of the high school 
and the first two years of college is to lead to personality 
in thinking which avoids both traditional slavery and 
reckless protests against conventionality. 

Professor Finney has the advantage of living and think- 
ing in the social, industrial atmosphere of Minnesota and 
he has produced a much needed textbook on Sociology, 
book as much needed in New England as in the Dakotas, 
in Michigan as in Georgia, a book that is not idolizing 
Safety First and is not enamored with Safety Last as a 
slogan. 

It is entirely safe in all significant positions, but not so 
infatuated with safety as to reverence mummies. or 
even crystals. 

It is refreshing to have a book to put in the hands of 
young people when their thinking is fruiting and ready for 
harvesting that does not stress poverty, crime, divorce and 
other social- disorders; a book that is essentially an ele- 
mentary treatise on ethics. 


THE POETRY OF DANTE. By Benedetto Croce. 
Translated by Douglas Ainslie. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. Cloth. Frontispiece. 313 pp. 

Benedetto Croce is the foremost living Italian literary 
critic and one of the outstanding men of letters of the 
world. His “Ariosto, Shakespeare and Corneille,” like- 
wise translated by Mr. Ainslie, has had a notable recep- 
tion. Mr. Ainslie and Mr. J. E. Spingarn, by the way, 
are his leading interpreters to the American world of let- 
ters. In this work Croce applies to a definite aspect of 
Dante studies the clear and logical thinking, the incisive 
style, the freedom from traditionalism and prejudice that 
have made him a leader in things of the spirit both at 
home and abroad. He discusses in turn The Young Dante 
and the Dante of the Comedy; The Structure and Poetry 
of the Comedy; The Inferno; The Purgatorio; The Para- 
diso; The Character and Unity of Dante’s Poetry; and 
closes with an Historical Survey of Dantean Criticism. 
An index is provided. Some of the chapters have previ- 
ously appeared in periodicals, notably the Yale Review, 
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this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


during the Dante Year of 1921. The volume, because of 
its plain speech about dilettanteism in literary study, will 
doubtless annoy some readers; but for each one that it 
offends it will surely please ten readers by its intellectual 
honesty, its fundamental good sense, its unanswerable 
logic. It is a noteworthy contribution not only to the liter- 
ature on Dante, but also to literary criticism itself. 


HOW WE RESIST DISEASE. An Introduction to 
Immunity. By Jean Broadhurst, Ph.D., assistant pro- 
fessor of Biology, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 138 illustrations and 4 color plates. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Company. 

While the art of skilful nursing is the work of the spe- 
cialist every home needs abundance of general and specific 
information about disease. 

The home woman’s interest in roots and herbs as 
remedies is supposed to have been the first study of botany. 
It was as natural for a mother to seek remedies for the 
ills of her babies as it was to breathe, and it is scarcely 
a third of a century since “old women’s remedies” were 
common in every country community and not uncommon 
among the humbler classes in cities. 

It is scarcely a decade since school nurses were known 
at all in rural communities, and there is only now a general 
sentiment that every home should know the standard 
facts about the prevention of preventable diseases. 

We are only in the first stages of the approach to a 
custom of employing a physician by the year in order that 
he may give expert attention to keeping the family in good 
health. 

All this points to a demand that teachers shall know as 
much about resisting disease as about the spelling of 
diphtheria and erysipelas. Dr. Jean Broadhurst has pre- 
pared by far the best book we have seen that covers briefly 
the almost limitless field of immunity. She has not made 
an abbreviated book, but a genuine simplified book on the 
essential facts which any teacher can appreciate. She 
gives a glossary of more than one hundred of the more 
technical terms with which every teacher should be famil- 
iar, terms in common use by physicians and nurses, and 
in all books upon the subject of health. 


ATLANTIC CLASSES: FACT, FANCY AND OPIN- 
ION, EXAMPLES OF PRESENT-DAY WRITING. 
Edited by Robert M. Gay, Simmons College, Boston. 
Cloth. 393 pages. Boston: The Atlantic Monthly 
Press. 

If other people anticipate the appearance of one of the 
Atlantic Classics as much as we do, and enjoy them as 
thoroughly, it must be a pleasure to edit and publish them. 

In “Fact, Fancy and Opinion” the thirty-two pages 9f 
Introduction are interesting suggestions about the reading 
of ordinary readers and writing for everyday readers, but 
the book itself is nine groups of editorial selections from 
twenty-five daily papers of the United States and units 
of writings by forty-seven men and women, several of 
whom we have never before read after. 

Our special interest in these seventy-two selections is 
the fact that we have insisted that there is a vast amount 
of everyday newspaper writing now that deserves a place 
on library shelves. 
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NATURE’S CRAFTSMAN. By Inez N. McFee. Pro- 
fusely illustrated. Cloth. 325 pages. New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowéll Company. 

Inez N. McFee has an art which is almost a genius for 
putting the activities of Nature in story form with much 
of the charm that writers on Human Nature give to the 
love thread in their stories. 

There are thirty-five chapters on Insect Wonders of 
Craftsmanship with such catchy titles as “A Race of 
Telegraphers,” “A Family of Rope Dancers,” “An Insect 
Tailor,” “A Skilled Cement Worker,” “A  Masterly 
Brigand,” “A Clever Locksmith,’ “A  Rascally Hunch- 
back,” and “A Band oi Pirates.” 


VEINTICINCO EPISODIOS BIBLICOS. By A. 
Marinoni, professor of Romance Languages, and J. I. 
Cheskis, assistant professor of Romance Languages, 
University of Arkansas. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 73 pages. 

Professor Marinoni is a well-known teacher of Ro- 
mance Languages and the author of a first-rate Italian 
reader as well as a capable editor of texts. In this book 
he has collaborated with his colleague, Dr. Cheskis, to 
produce a very easy beginners’ reader for Spanish classes, 
in which the material is drawn from the Old Testament. 
Most of the favorite Bible stories are included in the 
“Twenty-five Biblical Episodes” which make up the book. 
Among the episodes are: Cain and Abel, The Flood, The 
Sacrifice of Isaac, Joseph and His Brethren, Moses in 
the Bullrushes, Ruth and Naomi, David and Goliath, The 
Judgment of Solomon, Esther, Job, The Fiery Furnace, 
Daniel in the Lions’ Den, and Jonah in the Whale. Each 
is told in simple Spanish, and the authors have provided 
a “cuestionario” for conversational drill based on each 
selection. A complete vocabulary is included. Though 
smacking somewhat of Sunday School, the little book 
will doubtless find its niche in elementary Spanish classes, 
particulariy with young pupils. 

THE MAKING OF RURAL EUROPE. By Helen 
Douglas Irvine. Cloth. 224 pages. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company. 

“The Making of Rural Europe” is indispensable to an 
adequate appreciation of the relation of Rural America to 
Rural Europe, for whether there is a “World Court” or 
whether the United States ever enters the League of 
Nations Europe and America will be more inter-dependent 
than in the past. Regardless, however, of this America is 
deeply indebted to Europe educationally. 

This book is an important historical study of land hold- 
ing in Europe from mediaeval days up to the present time 
when the silent revolution, which has aptly been called the 
“Green Rising,” is everywhere bringing the land back 
from hereditary estate-owners to the peasants. 

In these days of urbanization and the drift of the former 
rural population to cities, this well-informed historical 
narrative of what agricultural citizenship has meant for 
men forms a valuable contribution to the literature of a 
matter that is becoming especially urgent in English- 
speaking countries. 

The author is candid in her comments and sane in het 
conclusions. 


SENTENCE SENSE AND VERB USAGE. By Ellen 
E. Garrigues and Maxwell W. Nurnberg, both of De- 
Witt Clinton High School, New York. Cloth. Illus- 
trated. 158 pages. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company. 

The authors have produced something entirely new in 
teaching high school students, not born in homes of cul- 
ture or even where good English is spoken, to speak and 
write good English. 

The success of the book lies in its conventionality as to 
what is taught approaching individuality in method of 
teaching, resulting in the demonstration of genuine person- 
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ality in the confirmation of conventionality in subject and 
near individuality in method. It is one of the most inter- 
esting books that has been published for the teaching of 
this class of students, a class that needs special attention 
in the day when half the attendants in high schools are 
those who would not be in high schools if we were back 
only eight years in public appreciation of the importance 
of high school education. 

The permanence of the attendance of this class of stu- 
dents will depend largely upon the accomplishment by them. 
of precisely what the Garrigues and Nurnberg book can 
accomplish. 


VERGIL’S AENEID, the first six books and the com- 
pletion of the story by selections and summaries. 
OVID’S METAMORPHOSES, the selections required 
for’ entrance to college in the years, 1923-1925, edited 
by J. B. Greenough, G. L. Kittredge, and Thornton 

Jenkins. 

Published by Ginn and Company, 1923. Price, $1.92. 

The success of the Allen and Greenough series of Latin 
authors has been phenomenal. In fact, to many teachers. 
of Latin these books, out of date though they have some- 
times appeared, have seemed preferable to the other edi- 
tions and revisions, which have been so numerous during. 
the last few years. The old Greenough and Kittredge 
Vergil was one of the best of the series, and for years. 
maintained itself against all competitors. Now we are 
presented with a new edition, which, retaining, as it does, 
the excellent features of the old, impresses even the most 
skeptical as modern and up-to-date in the fullest sense. 

For the first time there are included in one volume 
Books I-VI of the Aeneid, selections for sight reading. 
from Books VII-XII, summaries in English of omitted 
portions,—thus giving the complete story of the Aeneid,— 
and, besides, the sections from Ovid required for college 
entrance in 1923-1925. The notes and introduction accord’ 
with the latest dictates of modern scholarship and class- 
room experience. The vocabulary, too, has been simpli- 
fied, and includes only such words as are found in the 
present text. In the introduction we find a section on 
grammar and style, syntax, order and unusual forms of 
words and miscellaneous differences, and treatment of 
versification, which adequately covers all points of gram- 
mar and prosody needed by students of Vergil. 

The introduction, which also includes sections on the 
Augustan Age and the lives of Vergil and Ovid, has been 
rewritten, thus bringing the facts into line with the latest 
accredited researches. No pains have been spared to: 
make the book attractive in typography and illustrations,. 
while the type page is unusually open. 

Thus, in the opinion of the reviewer, for teachers and 
pupils of Latin alike, the new Vergil takes its place among: 
the best editions of the Roman poet ever published. 


4 4 a 
7 > 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Innocencia.” By Maro Beath Jones Pric 

Boston, New York, Chicago: D. C. Heath and eee 

Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield.” Edited by Archi_ 
bald Rutledge. Price. 76 cents.—‘Juvenile Music.” - By 
Howto Ee by — e. R. L. Baldwin and E. W. 
I % rice, cents. oston, N : Gi ‘ 
Company. ston, New York: Ginn and! 

“Economics of the Household.” By Benjamin . An- 
drews. New York: The Macmillan pismo emery m 

Civilization and the Microbe.” By Arthur Isaac Ken- 
dall. Price, $2.50. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Elementary French Grammar.” By Kenneth Mec. 
Kenzie and Arthur Hamilton. New York and London: 
The Century Company. 

“Short Spanish Review Grammar.” By Arthur 
Romeyn Seymour and David H. Carnahan. Boston, New’ 
York: D. C. Heath and Company. 
SO 
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Oculists and _ Physicians 

HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Eye Remedy 
Beautiful Eyes. many years before it was 

offered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by our Physicians: 
and guaranteed | 4? as a Reliable Relief for Eyes: 
that Need Care. y it in a, Eyes and in Baby’s Byes: 
—No Smarting—Just e mfort. Buy Murine of your 
ee © no Substitute, and if interested write 

s k of e Eye Free. MURINE EYE REMEDY 
e 
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HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


ADE OF 


PSM" UNFINSHED LEATHERETTE MATERIAL 


Provide the Necessary Protection to Text Books to Insure 100% Service 


THEY WEAR LIKE LEATHER 


= 





SPRINGFIELD 








They cost more than ordinary paper but are the cheapest to use in the long run. 


Samples Free 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES ©. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 








sae 








EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to 


John G. Crabbe, president Colorado 
State Teachers College at Greeley, 
had an uncomfortable attack of 
angina pectoris when he was on a 
lecture tour in Oklahoma, but he has 
rallied from it, is back in his Greeley 
home, and the physician says he may 
rough it again after January 1. 

The women students of the State 
Universities of South Dakota have 
won a seat in the university senate. 


B. B. Peterson of St. Charles, 
Minnesota, has been elected president 
of the Southeast Association oi the 
state. 


Iowa Presbyterians are making an 
heroic and skilful drive for $2,000,000 
for the three Presbyterian colleges 
of Iowa. 

Iowa State University, Iowa City, 
has about fifty per cent. more men 
than women students. The same is 
true of Missouri State University, 
Columbia. 











WANTED 
TEACHER ASSOCIATES EVERYWHERE 


Educators with recruiting power 
preferred. Wonderful opportunity 
to become identified with a most 
unique and superior type of va- 
eational enterprise promising big 
financial returns without preju- 
dice to present connections. 
Junior Citizenship Camps 
Corporation 
Charles F. Marble, Winthrop, Me. 








“PROBLEMS IN RURAL EDUCATION” 


By Lawrence A. Sharp, Ph. D. 

A new textbook in a new form; 
180 pages, notebook size, bibliog- 
raphy and _  probl pecially 
adapted for study groups of teach- 
ers and for college and normal 

hool 1 Released from 
press December 5, 1923. Price 75 


aed Published by 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION DIVISION 
BOULDER, COLORADO 














secure insertion. 


Charles W. Wallace, State Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, one of the lead- 
ing Shakespearean scholars of the 
country, is reported to be a millionaire 
and more as the result of some long- 
time holdings in the Wichita Falls 
district. 


Brown County, South Dakota, 
Aberdeen, county seat, one of the 
large counties of the state, has no un- 
trained teacher. 

The new coach of the Harvard de- 
bating team is from Omaha. 

Dr. Joseph H. Howard, professor 
of Latin, State University of South 
Dakota, Vermilion, is one of the 
ablest students of the recent archaeo- 
logical discoveries in Crete. 

Superintendent Edward B. Sellew, 
Middletown, Conn., is doing unusual 
new good things and good old thines 
in unusual new ways. He has a Red 
Line Report of the standing of each 
student in the high school, which tells 
the whole story so graphically that it 
cannot fail to be appreciated, that it 
cannot fail to be impressive to parents 
as well as students, and every member 
of the city board of education has it 
for his files. 


California University has a student 
enrollment of 14,367,—6,000 women 
and 8,367 men. 


connected with schools or school events in any part of 
to any phase of school work or school administration are 


Iowa State Teachers College 
opened the fall term with 2,500 on the 
campus, 350 more than ever before. 
The freshman class is so large that 
for the first time there is a special 
assembly for them on Mondays and 
Wednesdays. Tuesdays and Thurs: 
days the assembly hall is used for 
glee clubs, orchestras, bands, et al, 
with Friday assembly for all students. 
above the freshman class. The State 
Board of Education has purchased 
thirty acres adjoining the present 
forty acres of the campus, to provide 
for athletics, recreation, and other 
physical activities required after this 
year. There are 146 taking full col- 
lege course. 


Dr. E. George Payne, New York 
University, recently made an extended, 
visit to the schools of Paterson, New 
Jersey, after which he spoke in high, 
praise of every phase of school equip- 
ment, school work and school spirit. 


Richard Washburne Child, United» 
States Ambassador to Italy, says that 
the United States was never more 
trusted abroad than today. 


Dartmouth Collese students aver- 
age spending $1,342 in connection 
with college life. 


_ Los Angeles has 30,000 more pupils 
in the public schools than a year ago, 
and 500 more teachers. 





business and social lif 


a simple, fascinating way 
LEGIBILI 


30 Irving Place 





PEDAGOGICALLY GRADED HANDWRITING TEXTBOOKS, plus the 
all year free professional services of a large corps of expert penmanship 
visiting instructors, who cover in their work. the United States, plus free 
normal extension courses conducted by expert instructors in Practical 
Penmanship in the offices of The A. N. Palmer Company, have made 

PALMER METHOD PENMANSHIP 
a great power in educational work in all institutions of learning and in 


e. 
THE PALMER METHOD PLAN cuts the chirographic corners and offers 


e of penmanshi which embodies 


to a_ styl 

TY, COMMERCIAL RAPIDITY, EASE and ENDURANCE. 

If you are not familiar with the always successful 

PALMER METHOD PLAN 
write to our nearest office for detailed information. 
THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
2128 Calumet Ave. 

New York, N.Y. Chicago, nl. 


Pitteck Bidg. 
Portland, Ore. 
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s s TE ACHERS AGENCIES. s s ee board of education of Ithaca 
‘ ; ae F. D. Boynton, superintend- 
ent, at its meeting held December 4, MEE 
THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES fe ‘si simutei, 
mimously and enthusiastically for 
Boston, Mass.. 120 Boylston St. Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bid. Kansas City, Mo.,1020 McGee St, resolution presented by a A 26-28: 
Now fork, N. ¥., 225 Fifth Ave, Memphis, Tenn,, 1084Court Ave. Portland, Ore, 409 Journal Bldg, © C™muttee recommending: That, when nolds 
Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. dirmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. = teacher in the employ of the Ithaca Wey 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. Cricago, Ill, 28 E, Jackson Bivd, Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St: Doard of education becomes ill, after os 
Send for circular and registration form free. having passed the three-year  proba- Jame 
F . a tionary period and been promoted to — 
MISS T, M. HASTINGS MISS E. F. FOSTER ruc ger staff, such teacher 27-29: 
> shall be entitled to receive one-half — 
THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY __ sts during a period not to exceed |g, ag. 
Reputati oe hool year of ten months. The —— 
on en ed on over thirty ee A eee eee NT ins resolution clearly defined the = cae 
TREET, we to include any and all 27-28: 
A ° es 4 4-28: 
THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY feist aimusinye ane su7eqie stra 
Gdward W. Fickett, Prop. 8 Beacon Street, Boston ever term ya fa ry en. = Yale 
Telephone Hay. 1678. Established 1885. formed. This generous provision in- a 
sures a teacher in the Ithaca public wey 
The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 Fifth Avenue incss) Bfeviou to the, pusing ‘of ~ 
ness. Previous to the sing of 7-99: 
NEW YORK this resolution, the reguiptions of the anh 
Recommends college ané@ normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers Ithaca board provided that any 7-28-5 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. teacher absent because of illness was Pataca 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT, Manager. entitled to her full salary for one with 
month less one-half the sum paid a aes 
Dr. Irving W. Maurer of Colum- In the State University of Wiscon- substitute, that is to say, the board 97.29: 
bus, Ohio, will assume responsibility sin there are 4,713 men and 2,920 paid the full salary of the teacher “Adv: 
the eviews of Beloit College, women. _ Bsa as the salary of the sub- oe 
idea en ieaueee Es. stitute. is provision still holds. laid 
—_— Victor Garwood, director of music, ees Pato: 
More than 20,000 Wisconsin boys Northwestern University School of Falls High Pcoarip Sahoo ‘on for 
and girls belonged to the school agri- Music, Evanston, Illinois, died ré- appointed to the superintendency for Det 
culture clubs of various kinds the past cently. He continued his work until the town of Montague, s sedi 
summer. ie bg before his death. He was a James J. Quinn, who ia icangial the 
a peor in the progress of musical edu- superintendency at Winchester, Mass. a sives 
Miss Mata Belding university — Coll 
: ‘ é . ‘ Coll 
graduate and teacher, is now an ex- Northwestern University, Evanston Des Teoiuen to. tne Somat. ieee ie Ge 16-19: 
pert automobile repairer in a Spokane Illinois, has a campaign von for $5,- —— cores en ae - postage, Voc 
Sai se weil ony. 000.000, * thanks to Wallace and Meredith of of : 
,000. Agricultural Magazine fame. — 
a 
24-28: 
enc 
26-28: 
is is your fight, m 
Ass 
too! * 
OO 
* 13.14- 
Tea 
YOU are happy in your health. Do pom 
you know that for eighteen years van 
Tuberculosis Associations have been a. 
fighting to keep you healthy? 1-3: 
. ° ™ tic 
The campaign against tuberculosis, Foi 
supported largely by the sale of 
Christmas Seals, saved more than a ag 
hundred thousand lives this year. yp 
Who knows but that this campaign Ag 
has saved you and your family from 7 
the scourge of consumption? FF 
Buy Christmas Seals. 
AR’ 
s 
17 
| 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD * TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * * 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


DECEMBER. 


26-28: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Columbus. Frank E. Rey- 
nolds, secretary, Columbus. 


26.28: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tion. Association at Philadelphia. 
James Herbert Kelley, secretary, 
Harrisburg. 


27-29: Florida Educational Asso. 
ciation at West Palm Beach. O. I. 
Woodley, secretary, Winter Park. 


26-28: Annual Convention of the 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 


27-28: Association of Biblical In- 
structors in American Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. C. F. Kent, 
Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn. 


26-29: National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation, Hotel Sherman, 
Chicago. 


27-29: Associated Academic Princi- 
pals, Syracuse 


27-28-29: Modern Language Associ- 
ation of America, joint meeting 
with Central Division, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., under auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

27-29: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. A. S. Barr, secre- 
tary, Detroit, Michigan. 


27-Jan. 2, 1924: Seventy-fifth an- 
niversary, American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section Q (Education). A. S. Barr, 
Detroit, Michigan. 


JANUARY, 1924. 


2-4: Florida Education Association, 
West Palm Beach. Miss Rowena 
Longmire, professor English, State 
College for Women, president. 

16-19: Tenth Annual Convention of 
Vocational Education Association 
of Middle West, Hotel Chase, St. 


Louis, Missouri.° Leonard Ww 
Wahlstrom, secretary. P 
FEBRUARY 


24-28: Department of Superintend- 
ence, Chicago. 


26-28: National Council of Educa- 
tion, Chicago 
MARCH 


12-13-14: North Carolina Teachers 
Assembly at Winston Salem. Julé 
B. Warren, secretary. Box 887, 
Raleigh. 


13-14-15: South Carolina State 
Teachers Association at Columbia. 
B. L. Parkinson, secretary, Co- 
lumbia. 

15: Alabama Educational Associa- 
ciation at Birmingham. H. G. 
Dowling, secretary. 

MAY. 

1-3: Georgia Education Associa- 
tion, at Savannah. K. T. Alfriend, 
Forsyth, Ga., secretary. 


JUNE. 
24.26: Ohio State Teachers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point. Frank E. 


Reynolds, secretary, Columbus. 


2- July 5: National Education, 
Association, Washington, . = 


—_—.~.——__. _. 











FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CC RPORATION 


ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 

















WM. B. ITTNER, F. A.1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 











XUM 





Candidates needed for January positions for 
Junior High School Principal $2,500 
High School Librarian $1,500 
High Schoo] Drawing $1,600-1,700 
Americanization work $1,500-1,800; maximum $2,500 
Science $1,800 


Emergency calls for high 
FREE REGISTRATION 


school assistants, departmental and grades 
NO CHARGE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 





leges ane pay high- 





est salaries If de- 


3 Our clients are the 
Al Bi R I TEACHERS AGENCY best Schools and Col- 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. ; 








serving of promotion, 


437 Fifth Ave., New York. chev, — beta ra 
Symes Bldzg., Denver, Colo. — ae 


let, “Teaching as a 


38TH YEAR Peyton Blidg., Spokane, Wn. Business,” 





MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN 


Schools and Families, 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





recommends teachers and has filled 


j hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 
to employers, none for registration, 


If you nee@ a teacher for any de- 


sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
31 Union Square, New York. 





SCHERMERHORN 


Established 1855 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 
366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
34th gg register only reliable 

New York City _ candidates. Services 


Also Union Building 
Clevelané, Ohio free to school officials. 


h 
Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 








certainly be of service 





WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 








WINSHIP 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 








We have unusual facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 
6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Long Distance Telephone Manager 
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A Choice List of Virfor Records 
For Elementary Schools 


Rhythm Study 

Badinage (2) Legend of the Bells (3) Humoresque 

(4) Scherzo, Third Symphony 225 
Minuet (Paderewski) (2) Gavotte (3) Minuet (Beethoven) at 

(4) Sarabande } 

Marche Romaine (Gounod) 
Gavotte in B Flat (2) Giga (3) Gavotte (Sapellnikoff ) 
Dorothy (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
Moment Musical (2) Mazurka 


Songs 
I Dream of Jeanie With the Light Brown Hair (Foster) 
My Days Have Been So Wondrous Free (Hopkinson) 
Over the Summer Sea—“Rigoletto” (Verdi) 
The Blacksmith (Mozart) 
Barbara Allen 
O No, John 


= 


s 
» 
= 
= 


\} 


\\\ 


Sustrumental Music 
Of a Tailor and a Bear (2) Wild Horseman 
Spinning Song (2) Little Hunters 
Farewell to Cucullain (Londonderry Air) 
Serenade ( Jeral-Kreisler) 


Whirlwind 


Hungarian Fantasie 


\ 
\y 


Correlations 
Santa Lucia (Ge pi 
Funiculi, Funicula (7°84? ¥) 
The American Flag (Drake) f ; 
The Name of Old Glory (Riley) S (Literature and History) 


Mi aes D A e 
May Pole Dance} Pbysee! Education 


For suggestions for the classroom use of these and innameratie 
other matchless records, see “Music Appreriation mith the Hictrola 
for Children,” for sale by all dealers in Hictor products. 


Edurational Bepartment- 


Hictor Talking Machine Contpany 
Camden, New Sersey 


“HIS MASTERS VOICE” 





